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TT NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. —The 
SESSION of the FACULTY of ‘MEDICINE will COM- 
MENCE on THURSDAY, October Ist. INTRODUCTORY 
LECTURE, at Four p.m., by Prof. ERICHSEN. 
LECTURES in WINTER TERM. 
Medicine—Prof. J. Russell Reynolds, M.D. 
Practical Physiology and Histology—Dr. say Poster. 
Anatomy and Phystology—Prof. rey. M.D. F 
Chemistry—Prof. Williamson, F.R.S. 
pee anatony—P f, Grant, M.D. F.RS. 
arative Anatomy—Pro: Gran 
a —Prof. Marshall, F.F 
Dental Surgery—Mr. _ tiny s. R.C.S. 
Bandaging, &c.—Mr. Berkeley ‘Hill. 

LECTURES in SUMMER TERM. 
Midwifery—Prof. Graily Hewitt, M.D. 
Medical Jurisprudence—Prof. George Harley, 
Practical Chemistry—Prof. he mae, . 
Mental Diseases—W. H. O. Sankey, M. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics— Prof. Ringer, M.D. 
Palwozoology—Prof. Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 

)perative Surgery—Mr. Christopher Heath, F.R.€.8 
Pathological Anatomy—Prof. H. Charlton ian, M.D. F.R.S. 
Botany—Prof. Oliver, F.R.S. F. Ls s. 
Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery. —Prof. T. W. Jones, F.R.S. 
Analytical Chemistry—Prof. Williamson throughout the Session. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
Physicians—Sir W. Jenner, Bart., M.D. F.R.S., Dr. Remon, Dr. 
George Harley, F.R.S., Dr. Wilson Fox, Dr. Ringe 
Obstetric Physician—Dr. Graiiy Hewitt. 
Physician to the Skin Infirmary—Dr. Hillier. 
Assistant-Physician—Dr. H. Charlton Bastian, F R.S. 
Surgeons — Mr. Erichsen, Mr. Marshall, F.R.S., Sir Henry 
Thompson. 
Assistant- Pargeous—Mr. Berkeley Hill, Mr. Christopher ecg 
Ophthalmic Surgeons—Mr. Wharton Jones, F.R.S., Mr. J. 
Streatfeild. 
Dental Surgery—Mr. Ibbetson. 
Clinical Instruction. 

Medical ese al Lectures by Prof. Sir William Jenner, Prof. 
Reynolds, and Prof. Graily Hewitt; also by Dr. Wilson Fox, 
Holme * 8, of Clinica Medicine, whose special duty it is to 
train the pas in the practical stud 

Surgical Clinical Lectures by Mr. Brichsens 1 Holme Professor of 
Clinical Surgery, Prof. Marshall, and Sir Henry Thompson. 

Lectures on Ophthalmic Cases by Mr. Wharton Jones. 

Ophthalmic Demonstrations by Mr. Streatfeild. 

Clinical Lectures on Diseases of the Skin by Dr. Hillier. 

Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes. 

Three Entrance Exhibitions, of the seapertive values of 301., 
0l., and 102. per annum, tenable for two yea! 

An Atkinson Morley yy ye a the peomisbién of the study 
of Surgery. = peenates for Saree you 

illiter Exhibition for proficiency in in Pathol ical Anato 

Liston Gold Meda dal for Elinieal 8 ot - paotted 

_Dr. Fellowes’s Medals for Clinical Medicine, two gold and two 

er. 


ily 

The t Examination for the Entrance Exhibitions will be 
held on the 24th and oy th of September. 

Prospectuses and t! o meee’ a= concerning the Exhibitions 
and Scholarships — be obtained on application, either per- 
sonally or by letter, at the omen of the Col. lage. 

J. RUSSELL REYNOLDS, M.D., Dean of the Faculty. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary ‘to the Council. 


_ August, 1868. rae 
UNIVERSITY C ‘OLLEGE, LONDON. 
SCHOO 


Head Master—THOMAS HEW vite KEY, M.A. F.R.S. 


Vice Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for Saw Pcrits on TUESDAY, 
September 22nd, at 9°30 a.m. The Hours of attendance are from 
930 to3'45 ; the hour from 12°30 to 1 30 being allowed for recreation 
and dinner. The Play-ground is wanes, and contains a G = 
nasium and Fives Courts. The School Session is divided 
three equal Terms. Fee, Be ar Term, to be paid in aan 
Gymnast: ics and Fencing e: 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT” '— for age between the ages of 
Seven and Nine, whose periods of work and of recreation in the 
Play-ground are so arranged as to differ from those of the older 
Boys. The Hours of attendance are from 9°35 to 3°40, of which 
time two hours altogether are allowed for recreation and dinner. 
Pee for each Term, 61. 38. 6d., to be paid in advance. 

Discipline is a ained without corporal punishment. 
Monthly Report of the progress and conduct of each Pupil is sent 
to his Parent or Guardian 

The School is very near the Gower-street Station of the Metro- 
politan Railway, and within a few minutes’ walk of the Termini 
of several other Railways. 

ospectuses, containing full information respecting the courses 
of instruction given in the School, with other particulars, may be 
obtained at the Office of the College. 
ROBSON, B.A. 


Secretary to the Council. — 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Pro- 
SPECTUS for 1868-9 of the different Departments is now 
Tready, and will be sent free of charge on application to J. W. 
Coxsincnan, Esq., King’s College, London,: putting the word 
“ Prospectus ” outside the cover. 
s* BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE.—WINTER SESSION, 1868-9. 
atroductory Address will be given be Mr. THOMAS 
aMirne on THURSDAY. October Ist, a 2P. - 
tudents can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
College regulations. 
Allinformation respecting both the Hospital and College may 


pe cbtained on application, either personally or by letter, to the 
Warden, Mr. Monrant Baker, and at the Museum or 


M.D. F.R.S. 
a. 




















DENMARK. BILL GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, 

NEAR LONDON. 
Principal—Mr. C. P. MASON, B.A. F.C.P., Fellow of 

Univ ersity College, London 

The above-named School will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, Sep- 

tember 15. The Principal joe be at — on and after 

NESDAY, 8 y be obtained at the 

School, and dof} Messrs. RELFE pene dy School Booksellers, 150, 

Aldersgate-street, London. 








| ECTURES on MINERALOGY and GEO. 

LOGY at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, are given on 
Wednesda; ane and Friday Mornings, from 9 to 10, oe rofessor 
TENNA F.G.S. Those on Hjacaleay begin Fr Friday, October 9, 
and terminate at Christmas, Fee 2. nm Geology com- 
mence in January and continue till i une. A shorter Course of 
Lectures on Mineralogy and Geology is delivered on Thursday 
Erenings, = 8to9. These begin on October 15, and terminate 

Easter, Fee 11. 11s. fessor TENNANT aeoeeneens nies his 
Students *to he Public Museums and to places of Geological 
interest in the 9 He ate 2. eg private instruction in the 
above at 149, Strand, London, W 


TuE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY in 
IRELAND. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 


The Coll Session for 1868-69 will begin on TUESDAY, the 
20th of OCTOBER, when the Examinations will commence. 

The College Lectures in the Faculties of Art and Medicine will 
begin on the Ist of N NOVEMBER; the Law Lectures on the 7th 
of DECEMBER. 

ul as unior and Senior Scholarships, varying in value from 

-» are awarded by annual examination in the several 
Departments, with “the Exhibitions founded by Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Charters; the Coates Prize in Engineering will be awarded 
in the third term ; the payments for these will be subject to the 
continuance of the benefactions. The conditions of the Exhi- 
bitions to be founded upon the Roaueste of the late Dr, Sullivan 
and Mr. Porter will be arran; the Council. 

Scholars are exempted from one- half of the Class Fees. 

1 he must be paid in full before the names are entered on 


the ro! 
ary Classe b the b h d for Ex- 





The. ordina: 
aminations for the ‘Civil Service. 
her information will be found in the Belfast Queen's 
College Calendar for 1868; or may be had, on application, from 


the Registrar. 
By order of the a nt, 
HARD OULTON, Registrar. 
Queen's College, Belfast, July, — 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
The gee 1868-69 will commence on TUESDAY, the 20th 
OCTOBER, when the Supplemental, Scholarship, and other Ex- 
aminations, will be proceeded with, as laid down in the 


mane Examination for Matriculation in the several Faculties of 
Medicine, and in the He; 3 of Engineer- 
ing ‘wilt be held on FRIDAY, the 23rd OC 
her information, te. “copies of the Prospectus, may be had 
on application to the R 
By order rot 4 President, 
WM. LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 











Queen's ey Galway. 
Au ugust 22 % 1868. 


OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
Sir novenicy MURCHISON, Bart., 


During the Eighteenth Session, —e, which ie COM- 
Ly on the 5th ~ 3 ‘OCTOBER, he following Courses of 
ECTU RES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be 


aa 
2 . Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D. F R. Ss. 
> Metalarey y -. -, eetey, M.D. F.R. 
. Natural History. T. H. Huxley, Lie D. F.R.S. 
» Maine 8} By came Ww. — M.A. F.R.S. 
. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, LL.D. F.R.S. 
: pees usthonien By R ry Ll Willis, MM. A. F.R.S. 





a 


Instruction i in Mechanical Drawing, by the Rev. J. Heythorne 


The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 302. in 
one sum, on am, or two annual payments of 20I., exclusive 
of the Labora 

Pupils are aoe = in the Royal College of Chemistry (the Labo- 
pales, of the § School), under the direction of Dr. Frankland, an 

the under the direction of Dr. Percy. 

iO Mokets to aoe ‘Cooma of L Lectures are issued at 31. and 41. 





eac 
Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, Actin, 
= Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduc 


1 Gattiicated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged 
in Educa‘ are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

His | al Highness the Prince of Wales grants Two Scholar- 
of om several others have also been established by Govern- 


—~ 
a Prospectus and information apply | to the Registrar, Royal 


Seno ol f Mines, Je n-street, London, 5. 
very oROEE s RENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


RENT COLLEGE 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL on the Principles of the Church of Eng- 
—— A thoroughly good English, French, and Latin Education 
— Terms—TEN POUNDS A QUARTER. 

No extra charges, and no bills sent home. 
Situation, near to Trent Station, between Derby and Nottingham. 
Head Master—Rev. ato FENN, M.A., Trinity College, 

Second Master—C. U. Tripp, Esq, B-A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
Resident French MasterM. Joas Larchevéque, BLL. and 
Dr.Ph. of the University of France. 
And other qualified Resident Masters. 
wr or particulars, apply to Rev. T. F. Fexs, Trent College, near 


Roxau AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 

eo —The COUNCIL bosing, ressived the sat: - the 
1st of January, 1869, the offices of SECRETARY and E OR 
gh ind combined, d, Gentlemen desirous of beast ng Candidates 


ested ei 
later th than the 20th of October next, to the Secretary of the Society, 
m whom all particulars can obtained. Salary 6001. per 
annum, with a residence, coals and gas. 
12, Hanover: pore, ft London, W. 























OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The MEETING for ELECTION of ASSO- 
EE to this Society will in future be held at the End of 
ARCH instead of in February.—Particulars may be obtain 
Sens the Secretary, WILLIAM CALLOW. 
_5, Pall Mall East. 


ELFAST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
PAINTINGS (Oil and yea ey weds —THIRD SEASON. 
aan ———- will OPEN for the Season on the ist of OCTO- 
Artists intending to exhibit will please communicate at 
—— P with the undersigned, who will forward full particulars.— 
Marcus Warp & Co. 13, Donegall-place, Belfast. 
Ist August, 1868. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, Paddington, London. 
Introductory Lesters, & Mr. JAMES LANE, Oct. ist, a 
A EDICAL EDUCATION b the ARCHBISHOP 
of YORK nee OWEN and HUXLEY, the ree 
f the College of Physicians, and the Right Hon. R. L WE, 
M.P., price 1s.—And for the Prospectus ply y to 
ERNEST HAR Dean of the School. 


\T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. —The “New 
\) SCHOOL BUILDINGS will be OPENED for Siatents on 
the Ist of OCTOBER, when an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 
will be delivered by is ACLAND. F.R.S., Regius estemen of 
Physic, Oxford, at T'wo p.m. 


\ [ #8. E. S. DALLAS (Miss Griyn) announces 
that she intends to devote her leisure from Public Engage- 
ments to PRIVATE and CLASS TEACHING of READING 
— ELOCUTION at her residence, 6, Hanover-square, London. 
Mrs. Dallas begins her School Teaching on the 29th September. — 


oO “REPORTERS. ae WANTED, at the 
LIVERPOOL DAILY POST Office, an ” experienced 
REPORTER. —Address, by letter, to the Eprror. 


RESS. —An experienced LE ADER W RITER 

has leisure to furnish ARTICLES, or a LONDON LETTER, 
to a Liberal Journal, or a Political *Article to a Magazine or 
Review. First-class Birmingham and Liverpool references.— 
T. F., 54, Paradise-street, Lambeth, 8.E., London. 


puEF PRESS.—WANTED, an Engagement 
PORTER on a Daily or Weekly Provincial News- 
paper. The Advertiser is a vebatim note- ae. a good descriptive 
writer and and is th hly 4 with” the 
eneral routine of a Newspaper Offi . B., 14, 
rederick-crescent, Vassal-roa “North. Brixton, London. 

















RESS.— RE- ENGAGEMENT. —WANTED, 

by a Verbatim REPORTER, 9 years’ experience, and could 
take entire management of a small paper.—Address D. W., Adams 
& Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


EPORTER. — EFFICIENT. ih respectable 
Young Man seeks AN ENGAGEMENT. London or Scot- 
land preferred. —Address Sicxa, Post-office, Clitheroe. 











A WRITER, at present on a J ournal of ve 
high 4 influential fjtecnes oees to CONTRIBUT. 
DERS. & in Town or Co iews liberal. Particu- 
ay vhich ‘ei ‘bes submitted on ap ve BR will be found ait 
factory.—Address B.A. (Trinity), 9, Thanet-place, Temple Bar, W. 








T° PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS.— 

The Advertiser seeks AN ENGAGEMENT. Has had ex- 
perience in the City and at the West-end. Thirteen years—eight 
as Manager—in one of the largest Houses. Could introduce 
business.—A. R., Mr. Alexander's, News-agent, 24, Old Caven sh- 
street, Cavendish-square, W. 


NO SECRETARIES OF LITERARY IN- 
STITUTIONS. —GERALD MASGEY a LECTURE in 
the ENGLAND tate in OC ER and rgarty in 
pt berg 2! and in SCOTLAND from the Middle of NOVEM- 
BER to DECEMBER 10th. Applications should be made at 
once.—Address Ward’s Hurst, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


DEAWING TAUGHT, on the METHOD of 
DRAWING from OBJECTS, by a highly experienced PRO- 
FESSOR. Schools and Families attended.—For Terms, &c., 
address 3 ss Gampss, 1 M4, Walbrook, Mansion House, E.C. 
RG. AN v.—Lessons and Practice, at 143, Strand, 
— eet (with two Manuals and "tall Pedal 


Com: mpassi.—-Pu pilsand Students may arrange term: Stockwell 
tow. V. 8., 143, Strand (Organist, okt. Michael, Stock well 


p4 RTIAL BOARD and RESIDENCE 
(superior) fur a GENTLEMAN, in the inseatinte vicinit: of 
Son New Highgate erent Station. The Apartm: consist of 

ng-room, with use of Drawing: aa and Dining- 
room. Three only inj fa References exchanged. For terme, 
address ApaMs & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ORDON COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 4, 

Qu EEN-SQUARE, W.C., conducted by PROFESSORS dis- 
Seana at f QeTObE Ke For Pr iaoes. wi 4 ‘tp the La og 
y a AGNES CHARLES, Hon. Sec 














Resipent. 





MDLLE. HALDY, WICKHAM MARKET, 
Suffolk, EDUCATES Four Little BOYS ; ages from Six to 
Michae imas. Terms ‘which are mode- 


Eleven. Two Vacancies at hiench conelaaaly 


rate) an on applicati Lesthare 








spoken, 
UPILS PREPARED for MATRICULA- 
—— yoo Examinatipns, by yeas 
Honours in ail Sai 
.— Ad 
Elementary Science, Hieverieatreel, Fleet sttedt 


TION and FIRST B.A. (London), Oxford and Ca 
aminations. Instruction > di 7 tm Mathemats 
fates 
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an COLLEGE, LONDON, 
43 and 45, HARLEY-STREET, W. 
Tneorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, forthe general Education of 
adies, and for granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Patrons. 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 
Committee of Professors. 


John Hullah, 
Alphonse Mariette, ¥ 





Antonio Biagg' 

Ww. andes Be nnett, Mus. Doc. M.A. 

The Rev. Benham, A.K.C The Rev. M. Meyrick, "A.K.C.L. 
The Rev. Stontend Brooke, M. rs = ave Thom: As. 

The Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. Henry Wa 

The Rev. Francis Garden, M.A. Gottlieb W veil, "Ph. 

William Hughes, F.R.G The Rev. H. White, A.K.C.L. 


The College will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas Term on MON- 
DAY, October 5th. Individual instruction is given in noe al and 
Instrument: al Music to Pupils attending at least one clas: 

Special Conversation Classes in Modern Languages “vill be 
formed on the entry of six names. 

Pupils are received from the age of 13 upwards. 
are made for receiving Boarders. | 

Prospectuses, we fall particulars as to Fees, Scholarships, | 
Classes, &c., may be had on application to Miss M ILWARD, at the 


College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., 
SCH OOL, 


Arrangements 


Dean. 





UEEN’S COLLE G E 
43 and 45, HARLEY-STREET, W. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY. 


Assistant—Miss WALKER. | 


The Classes of the School will RE-OP E} on MONDAY, Sep- 
tember 28. Pupils are received from the : ‘ive upwards, 
Prospectuses, with full particul oa may be had on application 
to Miss Mitwarp, at the Colle ee Cs 
E. OL UMPTRE, M.A., 








Dean. 


ase ; COLLEG E INSTITUTION for 
LADIES, | 
TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN-ROAD, LONDON, 
RE-OPENS SEPV'EMBER 18, | 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas anh ann. 
Middle School, 40 Guineas 
Elementary School, 30 Guineas ,, 
Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 
For Prospectuses, with List of Rev. Patrons and Lady Patron- 
esses, address. Mrs. MoREL, Lady Principal at the College. 


YCOLE INTERNATIONALE de ST. 
MAIN-en-LAYE, near Paris. Founded in 1862 
Head Master—Prof. Dr. J. BRANDT, Academy of Paris. 
The regular Course of Instruction comprises the Ancient é 
Modern Languages, Mathematics (Arithmetic, Alg a : 
Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Differential and Inte 
Natural Sciences (Geology, Mineralogy, Chemistr. "Moana znics, 
Experimental Physics), History, Geography, Vocal Music, Draw- 
ing, Fencing and Gymnastics. Special Classes for Civil Engineer- 
ing (Préparation al’ Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures, et 
a P’Feole des Mines), and higher mercantile pursuits. The C jonaees 
and Lectures for the New School Year will commence on THURS. 
DAY, Uctober 1.—The Prospectus a ud Plan of the Studies m: ay be 
had in London at Mr. Ropert UOuuivirce’s, 9, Old Bond-street, or 
at the —_ of Mr. A. Maurice, 14, istock-stre et, Covent- 
len. Applications for admission to be addressed to the Heap 
ASTER, a ue de Poissy, St. Germain-en-Laye, France. 


ING EDWARD VI. SCHOOL, Norwicu. 
—A MATHEMATICAL MASTER IS REQUIRED. to 
enter upon his duties after Michaelmas. Ceteris paribus, a Gen- 
tleman in Holy Orders, with some knowledge of Physical Science, 
and ina ages to open a Boarding-house, will be preferred. An 
‘ASSI STA ASTER is also required for the III. Form. The 
Sathenatical Master will receive 1001. a year, and a Capitation 
Fee of 11. per boy; the Assistant Master, 501. a year, and 10s. per 
boy, 1001. a year being assured. The Mathematical Master will 
required at all times to take part in the Chapel Service on 
Sunday. The Assistant Master may take clerical duty.—Appli- 
cations to be addressed to the Rev. the Heap Masrer, School 
House, Norwich. 


YDE 
115, GLOUCESTER-TERRACE, Hyde Park. 


The Junior Term begins SEPTEMBER 16th. 
pe Senior Term, NOVEMBER ist 
pectuses, containing Terms, &c., “may be had on application 
to the SL ADT REsIDENT. 


DUCATION. — GERMANY. — Miss 
DILTHEY’S ESTABL ISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES 
Hanau, near Frankfort-on-Maine.—First-rate Education, limited 
number of Pupils, home comforts. References to Clergymen and 
Parents of former Pupils. Good references required. — Apply, 
by letter, as above. 


TAMMERING, DEFECTIVE SPEECH.— 

WO Mr. A. MELVIL LE BELL receives PUPILS for the CURE 
ie VOCAL DEFEC nga — IMPEDIMENTS. The DEAF 
DUMB are taught peak. Private Lessons in ELOCU- 
THON and Vv ISIBLE SPEEC iH. —18, Harrington- -square, N.W. 


EV. C. w. MOFF ATT, LL.D., British 

Chaplain, =, Rue du Président, Drentele, wi ill receive ante 

his Family, from ist of October next, a LIMIT ED NUMBE of 

PUPILS, to hose Sanoation and moral and religious Sauce 

the strictest attention will be paid.—For particulars apply to the 
above address. 


OLLAND COLLEGE (2, Hill- 
are, London, W.), for LADIES, Resident ‘and Non- | 

resident ‘ Students. Private Classes and Lessons Professors :— 
Pianoforte, Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Brinley Kic’ hards, | 
Mr. Bradbury Turner, Mus. Bae.—Harp, Mr. Boleyne Reeves | 

—Singing, Signor Garcia, Mdlle. Elena Angéle, Madame Alex. 

Newton—Concertina, Mr. R. Blagrove—Figure, Landscape Paint- 
.¢ Mr. A Taylor, Mr. E. Richardson—English Literature, | 

lence, History, &e, a Pepper, Mr. G. D_ Wood, Mr. G. 

Home—French, M. Dupont, P.A.—German Dr. picimann—Ita- 

lian, Signor Pepoli—D: ancing, M. Delferier, ke he Lecture and 

Class- Rooms are eighty feet en suite.—Apply to A Lapy Pain- 
CIPAL. | 
The ensuing TERM commences SEPTEMBER 18th. 


” ” 
”» ” 


GER 









PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 








Notting 


OYAL COLLEGES. of ‘PHYSICIANS and 
SURGEONS, EDINBURGH. 
WINTER SESSION, 1868-9. 
The following COURSES of LECTURES on MEDICAL and 
SURGICAL SCIENCE, and also those delivered in the Univer- 


sity, qualify for Examination for the Diplomas of the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Classes open on Tuesday, No 


Surgery—Dr. P. H_ Watson, 

Surgery—Dr. Joseph Bell. 

Surgery—Mr. Annandale. 

pa or 4 ——- and Analytical Chemistry—Dr. Stevenson 


Mbeaetien) and Analytical Chemistry—Dr. A. Crum 


vember 3rd. 


Chemistry: 


own. 

otras be. Sanders. 

oyal Infirmary. 
Clinical ‘Medicine (Royal Tnfirmary)—Drs. Sanders, Haldane and 
Balfour; Dr. J. Matthews Duncan (for Diseases of Women). 

Clinical Surgery (Royal Infirmary'—Dr. Gillespie. 

———- Anatomic = _Demonstrations— Practical Anatomy— 
P. D. Handysi 

Medieal Saaseeaanas “Dr. Littlejohn. 

Practice of Physic—Dr. Rutherford Haldane. 

Practice of Physic—Dr. George W. Balfour. 


| General Pathology—Dr. Grainger Stewart. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1869. 
Classes open on Monday, May 3rd. 


Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. Angus Macdonald. 


Pathological Anatomy and Histology—Dr. Grainger Stewart. 
Midwifery—Dr. Keiller 
Midwifery—Dr. J. Matthews Duncan. 


| Medical Jurisprudence—Dr. Littlejohn. 
| Royal Infirma 


Ary. 
Clinical Medicine (Royal Infirmary)—Drs. Sanders, Haldane and 
Balfour; Dr. J. Matthews Duncan (for Diseases of Women). 
Clinical Surgery (Royal Infirmary)—Dr. Gillespie 
Practical Anatomy: Elementary and Microscopic Anatomy— 
Anatomical Demonstrations—Dr. P. D. Handyside. 
Practical and Analytical Chemistry—Dr. Stevenson Macadam. 
Practical and Analytical Chemistry—Dr. A. Crum Brown. 
By order of the Royal College é6f he feicians, 
f NE, Secretary. 
By order of the Royal College of Rearenn 
JAMES SIMSON, Secretary. 


The INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS for Session 1868-9 will be 
delivered by Dr. P. D. HANDYSIDE, on M¢ INDAY, November 
2nd, at 11 o'clock. 

The PRACTICAL ANATOMY ROOMS and CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES open on October Ist. 

The above Courses qualify for the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, of Edinburgh, London, and Dublin, the University 
of Edinburgh and other Universities, and the other Medical and 
Public Boards. 

The minimum cost of the Education in the above School for 
the Double Qualification of Physician and Surgeon from the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, including the Fees for the 
Joint Examinations, is 902. 4s.. which is payable by yearly instal- 
ments during the period of study; whilst the minimum cost for 
the Single Qualification ut either Physician or Surgeon, including 
Fee for Examination, is 

NOTICE.—The Secnmee at all Medical Schools is now required 
to be closed within fifteen days after the commencement of each 
Session, except in cases of detention from illness or other unavoid- 
able cause. 

Preliminary Examinations in General Education by the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Edinburgh, take place on 
24th October and 7th November. 1863, and on 2ath April and 2ith 
July, 1869. Testimonials of Proficiency granted by certain Edu- 
cational Bodies will be accepted as sufficient evidence of General 
Education. and will exempt from the Preliminary Examination. 
Students who are in doubt as to the effect of the New Regulations 
regarding the Preliminary Examinations in General Education, 
are requested to communicate with the Secretary to the School. 


EXTRA WINTER CLASSES, 


Vaccination (Six Weeks’ Course)—Dr. Husband. 

Diseases of Children (Sick Children’s Hospital)— Drs. Keiller, 
Grainger Stewart, and Stephenson. 

Diseases of the Eye—Dr. Argyll Robertson. 


EXTRA SUMMER CLASSES. 


Diseases of Children (Sick Children’s Hospital) — Drs. Keiller, 
Grainger Stewart, and Stephenson. 
Histology—Dr. Sanders. 
bea 2 Surgery and Surgical Appliances—Drs. Watson and 
Mi 
Sureical Appliances and Operative Surgery—Dr. Joseph Bell. 
Surgical Pathology and Operative Surgery—Mr. Annandale, 
Vaceini ation (Six Weeks’ Course)—Dr. Husband. 
Diseases of the Eye—Dr. Argyll Robertson. 
Practical Pathological Histology—Dr. Grainger Stewart. 
Organic Chemistry—Dr. A. Crum Brown. 
STEVENSON MACADAM, Becnetacy to the 
Medical and Surgical Schoo 
N.B. A Prospectus of the School will be ene on ap’ “ 
cation to the Secretary, whose address is Surgeons’ Hall, Edi 
bu rgh. 
FE YD U CATION. — Bayswater. — First-class 
‘4 finishing ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 
conducted by the Widow of a Clergyman and her Sister. Emi- 
nent Professors. Distinguished referees.— Address Mrs. H., 
Waters’s Library, Westbourne-grove, W. 


LIFTON.—A French Gentleman of consider- 

able experience in EDUCATION receives THREE PUPILS 
to attend either of the Public or Private Colleges, or Schools in 
Clifton, or for Private Instruction. Careful supervision of pre- 
paratory work, and constant conversation in_French.—Address 
Monsieu Ry Mr. Bingham, Stationer, Triangle, Bristol. 

















(CLAPHAM GR AMMAR SCHOOL, London, 
3 Head Master—Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A 
A.S. &c., formerly Professor of Mathematics in the R.I.M C., 
Addiscombe ” Special department for Pupils preparing for the 
Civil and Military Services, Sciences, Experimental and Natural, 
taught. The next Term will commence on the 15th of September, 
when a Scholarship of 20i. - year will be awarded by competition. 
— Prospectus, with terms, honour list, &c., sent on application to 
Heap Master, or to W. H. Bartlett & Co., 186, Fleet-street. E.C. 


FULLANDS COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
TAUNTON 

AN UPPER MIDDLE-CLASS PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Subjects taken: Thorough English, Mathematics, French, Clas- 

sics, Natural Science, Drawin: Two Foundation Scholarships | 


competed for annually at the Midsummer Feeminetions. Situa. 
tion unsurpassed, “ WILLIAM REED, F.C.P, 











———$_- 
Tiss ATHEN ZUM for GERMANY ag amd 
gpd cn Baers. oe ALPHONS D: RR, o 
announce 
sarply of THE ATHENZUM MOURN AL ee ‘ora ray 

will bel thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six months aa oa 
6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on "Thursd day. 

Orders to be sent direct to ALpuons Diirr, Leipzig, Germany, 

*,* German Advertisements for oe ArTHEN£UM Journal 
received by ALPHONS Dirk, as above also 


ERMAN and the SEMITIC LANG GUAGES 

in Schools and Private Families.—The Rev. ¥ begs 

to inform his Friends and Pupils that he has REMOVED to 
CHICHESTER HOUSE, Upper We Westbourne terrace, W. 


Hic2 CLASSICS, — LOGIC, ETHICS 
aig eh seg POLITICAL ECONOMY. — 

Class Man in Classics, of whose Pupils Ten have su 

the Three latest Competitions for India, gives PRI VATE: LES. 

Rage oe a va py rrmendaite. ee in Dee 
c. Answers and sets Examination , &e.—Ad 

Mr. Kelly, Gray's Inn Gate, W.0. Padres D 








—————__. 
HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S Pert. 
IO GRAPHY.— —Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. ; 
Private eerager a sa personally or by post, for 1l. 1s,, in 
urse 0! 


Perfect Co: 
London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





BEDForD ‘HOTEL, BRIGHTON, —Every 
endeavour is made to render this Hotel equal to its long. 
exiting repute. The Coffee-room, with extensive sea-fron 
has been enlarged and improved. Communications to “Tar 
ManacGer” will be promptly attended to. 


BEITISH and FOREIGN SHELLS, 


Mr. R. DAMON, of Weymouth, Sottenae. ate supply _Si 
Specimens and Named Collections of BRIT SHELLS jngle 





cluding most of the rarer Rind s. Priced L ist, 
Elementary and other Collections or FOREIGN SHELLS. 
An Abridged Catalogue of Collections in British and Foreign 


Shells and Fossils, with Lists and other Publications, sent. 





A DA MS_ & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE. 
ak MENTS in al! the London, Country, Colonial and 
Newspapers and Periodicals. : x! a 
«* Terms, for transacting business,and List of Lond 
to e had on application -- am 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.Cc. 


HEAP COPIES of GOOD BOOKS.—Su. —Sur- 
plus Copies of Froude’s History of England, Vols. VII. to 
X.—Kinglake’s War in the Crimea, Vols. I. and II. —Dixon’s 
New America Newman’s Verses, and many other Books, 
are now on Sale at greatly REDUCED Prices. Catalogues gratis, 


J. Hunton, 22a, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


OR SALE.—A RARE COPY of the BIBLE, 

in HEBREW, published in Hamburg, by Jacobus Wolfius, 

in 1588. The volume is a large, thick quarto, strongly bound in 

vellum, is quite entire and perfect, save that the pages are some- 

what mildewed at foot. This copy was formerly in the possession 

of the celebrated Hebrew Scholar, Dr. Lowth, Lord Bishop of 

London, and latterly in that of Mrs. Sherwood, the well-known 

authoress.—Can be seen on application to Hoviston & Wnicsr, 
65, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


T R. FORREST, ANTIQUARIAN, — Old 

e Books, Prints, &c. bought and sold on Commission ; New 
Books, &c. ordered ; Sales attended ; Literary Enquiries in Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch answered. 
Pies Carlton-buildings, Cooper-street, Manchester. Catalogues 
invited. 











> 











EW LIBRARY COMPANY.—“A New 
Library Company has just been formed, for oa the 
tock and goodwill of the cola Company in Pall Mall and 
Welbeck. street. Itis stated that a large sum of money has been 
subseri some of the larger shareholders of the old com- 
pany.” —Daily News. 


- 
SURPLUS BOOKS.—GREAT CLEARANCE 

SALE of SURPLUS STOCK.—Important to Literary and 
Scientific “ea Book Clubs, Working Men’s Associations, 
Naval and ¥ Book Clubs, &c.—In consequence of the pro- 
posed phe es of the New Company, it is intended to offera 
ra, large Stock of Surplus Books at a considerabie Keduction in 


ice. 
A Special List is now ready which, will be forwarded on appli- 
cation. 


REE DELIVERY DEPARTMENT.— 


st Books to te are now made ~s the Free Delivery of all the 


Newest Books to the ue principal Railway Stations in the Country. 

The Carri: Parcels will Spariaeale be — by the tpt 
oy A D PRO_ tor all Subseriptions of Five Guineas and 
upwards. 


NE HUNDRED VOLUMES of LIBRARY 
BOOKS for 2J. 10s. Surplus Novels from 4d., 6d., 9d., and 
1g. per volume. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 
must be cleared out, in consequence of the formation of the 
New Cireulating Library. 


URPLUS STOCK.—Special Lists are now 
ready, and can be had on application. 


r aE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. — For 
Terms and Surplus Catalogues, apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. CHARLES BURTON, 68, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-squate. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any qmneunt, 
rding to the supply r-— All _the best New poe 8, Eng: 
= = it f Y New Publicati ns et: gratis and post free. Pome 
\ vis ew 0 
oye ak Glearance Catalogue of Surplus Be Books offered Cs Gale at 
t! c rices ad free, 
7, Ouunsor’ ’s, Hoposom' "s, a. ph & Oriey’s United 














Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic, 
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Af ALVERN PROPRIETARY ee 
M COMPANY (Limited) —One 40 SHARE, fully paid a 


t tom be SOLD’ for 30t.— App 
ving ihe Ins of Mr. ir. Bloomenthal, 96, tiread-street,, Landon. 











Sales by Auction 
GRAVESEND, KENT. 


To Numismatists, Geologists, Art-Collectors, Book-Collectors, 
and others. 








IGHLY IMPORTANT SALE of the 
VALUABLE LIBRARY, comprising upwards 
Books, remarkable for their choice 
Editions of the County Histories, secured at great _cost—th 
English ‘Chronicles—W: ritings of Old Authors, and Editions of the 
est Authors in General Literature ; also, many Curiosities—a 
Collection of Oil Paintings, Water-Colour Drawings, and a large 
assortment of Interesting and very ints—Specimens of 
Antiquities— Medallions Objects of Art and Virti—and inter- 
esting ees also, the Furniture and Effects, including 
Mahogany Book-cases, Secrétaire ditto, Libra Tables, &., the 
Property vot that well-known Connoisseur, WILLIAM CRAFTER, 
Esq., deceased. 

Mr. CHARLES _RELPH has received instructions from the 
Executor to SELL by AUCTION, on TUESDAY and WED- 
NESDAY, September8 and 9, at the Literary Institution, Harmer- 
street, Gravesend (removed for convenience of Sale), the Contents 
of the Residence, No. 46, Parrock-street, as above described. 

May be viewed on morning of Sale, and Catalogues obtained (by 
inelosing stamp) of the Auctioneer, New-road, Gravesend. 








Extensive and Valuable Library of Works in Early English 
and Scottish History, Poetry and Antiquities, Miscel- 
laneous Literature, Cabinet Coins, dc. (which belonged to 
the late ALEXANDER STRATHERN, Esq., Sheriff 
Substitute of Lanarkshire). 


UNCAN KEITH has been instructed to 
SELL by PUBLIC geptron. a his Saloon, 61, Ren- 
field-street, on TUESDAY, Septe 22, and seven following 
lawful days, the GENERAL LIBRARY which belonged to the 
above well-known Collector. 
Catalo es, price 1s., may be obtained on application. 
1. Renfield-street t, 
_Glasiow, August 14, 1868. 








‘HANOVER SQUARE’ FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Now ready, 
BAsoves SQUARE No. XI. 


Flower-de-Luce. Réverie. For the Pianoforte wane an Siete. 
ong 


rto Randegger. 
Henri Roubier. 
ime. 






The Butterfly and the Flower. 
Le Sourire. Mazurka de Salon 
Twenty Years 





lad .... 
Words by J. E. Carpenter. 
Edited by LINDSAY SLOPER. Price 1s. 
London: Ashdown & Parry, Hanover-square. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANICS JOUR- 
NAL, for SEPTEMBER. Price ls. With Plate Engraving 
of “ Co & Co.’s American Planing Machine,” and Fifty W: 


Boiler- Plate Balloon Building ; The Swedish Reheating Fur- 
nace; On Some Points of Practice in Iron Founding; On the 
progr gm History and Reaction involved in Setting and Harden- 
ing of Portland and other Cements ; Not tes on the Comparison of 
be Robinson's Imp in sting Jacks; The 
Richardson Process. 
aa 4 Patents: Treatment of Jute—James Baird; Armour 
Plates— . M. Smith; Petroleum Ships—J. H. Smith: Sewing 
artin ; Treating Skins—J. L. Roessler ; 

iasarins--tames i err; Spinning M: a James Eaton ; 
Obtaining Artificial Light—Joshua Kid 

Law Reports, | Reviews of Books, MG echanics’ Library, Corre- 
ties, Monthly Notes, List of Patents, ee. 
London : Longmans, Paternoster-row ; Editors’ Offices (0! 
for Patents), 47, Lincoln’ s Inn-fields. 

















of 3 Ed 
character, including the he Best | | Adams & Co. 


Pus NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. XCVIL., for SEPTEMBER, is now ready. 
Contents. 
I. BARTOLOMEO DE LAS CASAS, 
II. The GREEK GNOMIC POETS. 
III. On the EDUCATION of the IMBECILE. 
IV. ZWINGLI the REFORMER. 
V. EUROPE in FRANCE and in AFRICA. 
VI. The FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of WALES. 
VII. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
VIII. POSITIVISM. 
monston & Douglas, Edinburgh. 





London: Hamilton, | 
| 
Part V. of | 
OMAN’S WORLD. New Series. A Maga- 
zine of Art, Literature, and Social Improvement. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
Jeevan: By the Author of ‘ The Connells of Castle Connell.’ 
Roman Senator. 
Evenings with the Spirits. 
on Special Butterfly. Pacha > Platters. 
stocker’s Entertainm 
Crystal Palace Statues. 


The Music School at Brunswick. 
By the Sea.—Waiting. 
S) Shades fe ——4 Life. 

The Old Hom 
Life of Fredrika Bremer. 
Our Gossip —Woman’s Power. 
Reviews ot Books. 


London: Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 


On the 1st of September, Second Series, No. 111, price 1s. 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 











Contents.—The New Pharmacy Act. — Sengeation of Pharmacy 
from the Practice of Medicine —Norwich.—Proposed Regulations 
of the Board of i —An Act to Regulate the Sale of | 
Poisons and Alter and Amend the Pharmacy Act, 1852.—British 
Pharmaceutical Conference: Meeting at Norwich.—Inau 
Address.—On Honey, its Formation and Changes.—Observations 
and Experiments on Rose A Few Results of a Microscopical 

and Micro-Chemical the a oe of the Alkaloids.—Report on 
Sweet Spirit of Nitre.—On the Adulteration of Annatto.—On the 

lation of Remuneration to Pharmaceutical ubnitrate of Bis: 
Note on the Detection of Phosphate of Lime in Subnitrate of Bis- 
muth.—The Introduction of Cinchona to the Island of Jamaica. 
—On the Vegetable Products u by the North- -west American 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE, 
s A I N T rm. U. i. &, 


for SEPTEMBER, price 1s. 
1. The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of‘ Mabel’s 
Progress,’ &c. 
2. AMERICAN RECONSTRUCTION. 
. A SONG of ANGIOLA in HEAVEN. 
4. OUR ARCHITECTURE. 
5. A STRUGGLE for MASTERY. 
6. WHO WAS the FIRST PRINTER? 
7. The NORFOLK BROADS. 
8 GIAMPIETRO VIEUSSEUX, the FLORENTINE BOOK- 
SELLER. 
9. PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH 
Trollope. With mM - tion. a + ae 
N.B.—This Bomber completes the Second Volume, which may 
ww be had, in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
Snidinn and New York: Virtue & Co. 


EW MODES of BUILDING. — The 
UILDER of THIS WEEK (conducted by Mr. Godwin. 
F.R.S.) contains View, Plan, and the Details of Construction of 
Stables Built in a Novel Manner—Papers on Water Supply and 
Irrigation—The Mont Cenis and Abergele Disasters—Relics of 
Ancient Cornwall and Early Christianity—Workmen’s Essays— 
Something about Petroleum, and other Subjects—with all Artistic 
and Sanitary News.—1, York-street, Covent-garden, and all News- 
men. 








Published Weekly, price 6d., This Day, No. 23 of 


HE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH contains the 
following Illustrations :—Alderney Cow and Calf, by James 
Ward, R.A.—Two Water-Colour Drawings, by Aaron Penley—also 
Lessons in Art Accomplishments, by the most eminent Masters. 
London: Zorn & Co. 81, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Lately published, 


MEMOIR of THOMAS BEWICK. Written 
by Himself. With numerous Woodcuts of Fishes and 

a iste by the Author. 1 vol. cloth, price 13s. 6d. — Also, 

ISTORY of BIRDS, by THOMAS BEWICK. 2 vols. 

cloth, price 31s. 6d. 

Loni don: Sold Ll by Longmans & Co.; and by all Booksellers. 


Small 8vo. price 38. 


UTLINES of NORWEGIAN GRAMMAR, 
with EXERCISES; von ~ Help towards acquiring a 
Fractiey} nnomey of the Lang 
By J. Y. ans NT, M.A., Fellow ‘of Magdalen Coll. Oxford. 
oe wen "London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Indians as Food and Medicine, in the Arts, and in 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


H E ART-JOURNAL 
For SEPTEMBER, 1868, price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
Line Encravines. 
I, ARMING the YOUNG KNIGHT, after W. F. Yeames, R.A. 
II. CARREG-CENNEN CASTLE, LLANDILO, after D. Cox. 
III. The SPIRIT ENCHAINED, after P. Delaroche. 
Literary ContRIBUTIONS. 
The Picture-Gallery of the Hermitage, St. Petersburg, by James 
— +! illustrated—The Proposed Minister for the Fine Arts— 
‘8 Fables of La Fontaine, illustrated— Influence of certain 
Phosieal Conditions on the Origin and Develo ~_ of Art, by 
Professor Ansted—The Royal Armory of Ei ngland y Rev. C. 
poutel. M.A.., illustrated—The Knights of the Middle Ages, by 
v. E. L. Cutts, illustrated—William Billingsley and the China 
Works founded by him, by L. Jewitt, F.S.A.—Picturesque Cottage 
Garden, and Villa Architecture, by C. J. Richardson, illustrated 
—Art-Gossip and Notabilia, &. &c. 











London and New York: Virtue & Co. 





Now ready, 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, price 3s. 6d. 


LITERARUM; 


Or, Gems from the Poetry of all Time. 
Faithfully rendered into English Verse by JOHN GEORGE HARDING. 
Dedicated (by permission) to the Right Hon. W. E. GLapstone, M.P. &c. 
London: ErrINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


FLOSCULI 





THE PARAGUAYAN WAR. 





Preparing, 1 vol. demy 8vo. price One Guinea, 


T H €E P 


WITH 


INCIDENTS OF THE 


AND 


SOUTH AMERICAN RECOLLECTIONS, from 1861 to 1868. 


By THOMAS J. HUTCHINSON, 


H.B.M. Consvt For Rosario; 


Vice-President d’Honneur de l'Institut d’Afrique, Paris ; Honorary and Corresponding Member of the Liverpool Literary 
and Philosophical Society ; Socio Extranjero de la Sociedad Paleontologica de Buenos Aires, &c. &c. ; 


Author of ‘ Sn aaprcncomsar ye ng A rma ‘Impressions of Western Africa’ ; 


‘Ten Years’ Wanderings 


A R A WN 4s; 


PARAGUAYAN WAR, 


F.R.G.S. F.R.S.L. F.E.S, F.A.S.L., 


juenos Ayres and Argentine Gleanings,’ &e. 





With MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS, including a PORTRAIT of FIELD-MARSHAL LOPEZ, the Paraguayan 


Twenty-first Thousand, 


HE GIRL of the PERIOD,’ reprinted ver- 

batim (by permission) from the SATURDAY REVIEW, 

rice 2d., post free 3 stamps.—Bingham, Broad-street, Bristol. 
ndon: J. G. Berger, 12, Newcastle-street, Strand. 


R. R. JOHNSTON’S WORKS. 


1. as vara ee ARITHMETIC. Fourth Edition. 


2. KEY to ‘Ditto, containing Solutions of all +74 difficult Ques- 
posed by the Examiners. Price 

3. CIVIL “SERVICE TOTS. e 1s. 

London: L and Co. 


Demy 8vo. price 108. 6d., postage 7d. extra, 


HE ART of WEAVING, by Hand and 
Power ; with Plates and Diagrams. By JOHN WATSON, 
Manufacturer. 
“ Pupils the Art of Weaving have reasons to thank Mr. 
Watson for this full and lucid account of textile processes. 
all that he says relative to the mechanical and practical sides of 
his subject Mr. Watson deserves praise.”— Atheneum. 
George Watson, 58, Ingram-street, Glasgow. 














New Edition, price 2s., by post 24 stamps, i 
OOK-KEEPING for EVERY BUSINESS 
(Principles of), by Single and Double Entry. For Usein 

Schools or ye ‘instruction. By A. MONTGOMERY, LL.D. 

e Watson, 58, Ingram-street, Glasgow. 
Pe Edition, price 1s., free by post 12 stamps, 

] pow ow to SHINE in SOCIETY ; or, the Art 
its Principles, Laws, and 








f Con 
General ‘Usage in Modern ponte sae ety. 
eorge Watson, 53, Ten Glasgow. 


Crown 8vo. cloth limp, 28., by post 24 stamps, 
OW to WRITE a BUSINESS LETTER in 


RENCH ; or, the Art of Commercial Correspondence in 
French and English, including — of Bills of Exchange, 
Vocabulary of Commercial Terms, &c. 
George Watson, 56, Ingram-street, Gloscow. 
ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS,. 
In crown 8vo. 43. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams, 


UCLID’S SLEM SS TS OF PLANE 

GEOMETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 

8U PPLEMENTARY PROPOS SITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of —— or for § bk ae 





Author of the * History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,” 

“The introductory essay to this edition oy ‘Bestia, *On the 
Study of Mathematics,’ contains some sensible and judicious 
—— especially as the Editor intends his book for the use 
ofschools. ...On the whole. we consider the Editor to have done 
ao that could be done to make the study of Euclid easy to begin- 

rs.” —Cambridge Chronicle. 
Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 38. 6d. 
CooL EY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO.- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ‘ Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions, 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it 
by new Diagrams. 
New Edition—Feap. 8vo. price 1s. 64. 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 





London: Epwarp SrayrorpD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Diagrams illustrating the ‘Elements,’ with the Enuncia- 
tions printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 











ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, 
LATE HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY, a 


ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS. 
15, OLD ee mstaiaaae W. Tus 8 
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Students 
be super! 
— aon rca nema ew 
Purchasers of CHEAP MOD ERN I BOOKS are invited to apply for the general, 
cloth. 
SEPTEMBER SALE CATALOGUE, NOW READY. OA 
ORDERS amounting to FIVE POUNDS are forwarded CARRIAGE FREE within 200 miles. ORDERS of TEN 
POUNDS are despatched CARRIAGE FREE to any Part of Great Britain and Ireland. NOVI 
Published at O ered at | eg? at Offered at Bean 
s. d s. ad. | d. 3. d. et em 
Anne of Austria, Married Life of, by Martha Freer, 2 vols. .. -- 30 0 3 0) Motley, J. L., The United Netherlands, Vols. III. and IV. .. oe 30 0 15 0 Editi 
Anne of Austria, Regency of, by Martha W. Freer, 2 vols. ‘ 30 0 3 0 Mouat, Dr. F. J., Adventures among the Andaman Islanders... 16 0 70 AESC 
Baker, Sir S., The Albert Nyanza Explorations, 2 vols. én - B20 7 0} Mouhot, H., Travels in Indo-China, &e. . in -- 32 0 8 0 PAL 
ms Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia .. is oe 21 0 7 6) 2 vols. half calf . _ 12 0 CAES. 
Bates, H. W., Naturalist on the River Amazon, 2 vols. sa os & 7 6| Mozart, W. A, The Letters of, 1769—91, 2 vols. Po Pe o 3 86 40 G. L 
lvol. .. Me 12 0 6 0. Murray, Hon. ‘Amelia, Recollections, 1803—37 . és 5 0 30 cICE] 
Beamish, Richard, The Prychonomy of the Hand .. ; - 76 4 0| Plowden, W. C., Travels in Abyssinia and the Galla Country io 2 12 0 é - 
Bede, Cuthbert, Glencreggan, 2 vols. .. - - ” 25 0 3 6| x (uncut) 210 «139 CICE: 
ce The Rooks’ Garden, Essays .. ve . ee 3 0 Reynolds, Sir J., Life of, by R. Leslie, 2vols. .. ee oe 42 0 10 6 EURI 
Berkeley, Hon. G. F., My Life, &c., Vols. I. and I. oe oe 30 0 4 0° Ricauti, T. J., Rustic Architecture .. = oe - 35 0 19 6 $ vol 
Vols. III. and IV. os -- 8 0 7 0 | Roberts, David, The Life of, by James Ballantine oe ee 42 0 25 0 HER 
Bonnechose, E. de, History of France to 1848, 2 vols. .. ee 21 0 11 0 | Vambéry, A., Travels in Central Asia ee oe -- 21 0 5 6 81.) 
(uncut copies) «a SD 13 0 | Wedgwood, J osiah, Life of, by Eliza Meteyard, 2 vale. oe ee 42 0 17 0 HOM: 
Border and Bastille, by G. A. Lawrence oe 10 6 0 8 | Weld, C. R., Florence, the New Capital of Italy oe ee -- 12 6 19 sime 
Bourne, H. R. Fox, English Seamen of the Tudors, 2 vele, ‘uncut) .. 21 0 12 0 | White, H., The Massacre of St. Bartholomew .. “ i 16 0 10 0 HOR: 
Brownlow, Countess, Reminiscences of a Septuagenarian ee 7 6 1 9) White, W: alter, Eastern England, 2 vols. .. ‘ oo BO 40 AM 
Bulwer, Sir Henry L., Historical Characters, 2 vols. oe - 30 0 12 0 | Yonge, C. D., History of France under the Bourbons, 4 vols, ae 60 0 22 0 JUV 
Burritt, E., Walk from London to the Land’s End oo se 12 0 6 0} Agnes, by Mrs. Oliphant, 3 vols. .. eo ee ° -- 81 6 23 A.J 
Cecil, Lord Eustace, Impressions of Life... -- 14 0 1 0 Belton Estate, by Anthony Trollope, 3 vols. .. ee ie 31 6 23 LUCE 
Chapman, James, Fifteen Years’ Hunting in South Africa, 2 vols, 32 0 20 0 | Can You Forgive Her? by Anthony Trollope, 2 vols. oe -. 2 0 3 0 2%. 6 
Dixon, W. Hepworth, New America, 2 vols. al is -- 80 0 6 6 Fate of Thorsghyll, by Mrs. M. A. Bird, 3 vols. we se 81 6 ie SALL 
Spiritual Wives, 2 vols. .. - oe 30 0 6 6 | God's Providence House, by Mrs. G. L. cee 3 vols. oe -- 31 6 26 Cogn 
Du Chaillu, Paul, Journey to Ashango Land “ ee 3 4 6) Lady’s Mile, by M. E. Braddon, 3 vols. L a - 31 6 Ls THU! 
Duff, M. E. Grant, Studies in European Politics ea os 10 6 4 0 Lost Manuscript, by Gustav Freytag, 3 vols. - és io Ss 16 ” ST. 
Dufton, H., A Journey through Abyssinia in 1862-3... . -- 10 6 1 3 | Maxwell Drewitt, by Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 3 vols. a 31 6 16 VER! 
Duncombe, T. S., Life and Correspondence, 2 vols. ina “ 30 0 4 6 Miss Carew, by Amelia B. Edwards, 3 vols. aa “ee « 9 4 XEN 
Dyer, T. H., The History of the Kings of Rome (new copies) . es 9 0 | Only a Clod, by Miss Braddon, 3 vols. .. ° oe on 22 0 5 6 suit 
Edwards, Matilda B., A Winter with the Swallows os . 15 0 4 0) Our Mutual Friend, by Charles Dickens, 2 a la és .. 316 1 € 
Francis, Sir P., Memoirs of, by J. Parkes and H. Merivale, 2 vols. -- 30 0 S$ 0) Rathlynn, by the Author of ‘Saxon in Ireland,’ 3 vols. és 31 6 09 
Froude, J. A., ‘Short Studies on Great Subjects, 2 vols. .. oe 18 0 7 6) Which is the Winner? by Charles Clarke, 3 vols. half calf a _ 6 0 Lon 
1 vol. oe .» a © 6 6) Which is Which? by R. B. Brough, 2 vols. os ee 21 0 3 @ 
Grant, J. ra A Walk Across Africa ee ee 15 0 6 6 | Which Shall It Be? 3 vols. ae a oe ee oo 6 13 CAM 
Grote, George, Plato and the Companions of Sokrates, 3 vols. - 46 0 26 0 | White and Black, 3 vols. 38 A i ws Ay 31 6 3% 
Herbert, Lady, Cradle Lands, Plates .. x as ae 21 0 8 0 | White Favour, by Henry Holl, 3 vols. ee “s ° - 24 0 1 $8 
=e = Impressions of Spain . eo - 21 0 2 6 | White Rose, by J. G. Whyte Melville, 3vols. .. aie oe. 31 6 5 0 Fatag 
pa ee Mission of St. Francis of Sales uncut) ee ee 6 0 2 6 William Bathurst, by Lewis Hough, 3 vols. ee ee - 31 6 09 Examir 
Hill, Florence, Training of Children of the State (new copies - 60 3 6 | César, Jules, Histoire de, par Napoléon III., 2vols. .. 24 0 8 0 cloth. 
Holbein, Hans, Life and Works, by R. N. Wornum _.. * 31 6 10 0 | Conches, F. de, Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette et Mme. Elisabeth, 4y. 320 180 
Hozier, Lieutenant, The Seven Weeks’ War, 2 vols. ee oo, 330 11 0 | Confesseur, par Abbé * * *, 2vols. .. ‘ . 10 0 5 0 CAN 
Jerningham, H. E. H., Life in a French Chateau + . 10 6 1 3 | Consalvi, Cardinal, Mémoires du, 2vols. .. me si -- 150 5 0 
Kaye, J. W., History of the Sepoy War, Vol. I. os oe - 18 0 7 0 | Dumas, Alex., Un Pays Inconnu oe 10 06 
ry », Lives of Indian Officers, 2 vols. .. aa ee 36 0 20 0} a Souvenirs d'une Favorite, 4 vole. eo os 8 0 40 An | 
Kennaway, J. H., On Sherman’s Track after the War aa .s €a 1 9) Suton, Chatrian, Histoire d’un Homme du Peuple 3 0 1 6 NO 
Kennedy, General Sir J. S., Notes on the Battle of Waterloo oe 6 0 8 0} si Waterloo 38 6 16 ME? 
Kerr, Robert, The English Gentleman's House be -- 21 0 12 0 Houssaye, A., Notre Dame de Thermidor oe ee 8 0 40 Wi 
Kollonitz, Countess, The Court of Mexico ee e. oe 12 0 2 6 ‘1 »» Le Repentir de Marion ee oe - o 2 °0 es ELE. 
Liddon, H. P., Bampton Lectures for 1866 .. - o .. 14 0 8 0 », Le Roman de la Duchesse . i 5 0 26 BE 
Livingstone, David, Expedition to the Zambesi .. ae bi 21 0 7 0 Hugo, Victor, Les Travailleurs de la Mer, 3 vols. .. - 18 0 6 0 ELE 
Lott, Emmeline, Harem Life in Egypt, 2 vols. i ee . & @ 1 6) »,  Raconté par un Témoin, 2 vols. half calf . oe — 8 0 T. 
Milton, Viscount, The North-West Passage by Land. ‘ 21 0 5 6| Lamballe, La Princesse de, Sa Vie, sa Mort, par M. de Lescure 8 0 3 6 Aer 
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DEIGHTON, BELL & 00.'S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS, 


Third Edition, very much enla , and adapted for the Use 
of University Stu ents, 8vo. 14s. 
A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By 
the late J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 

Third Edition, rey ma omen, a a = for the use 
A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. By 
the late J. W. DONALDSON, D. “gl 

hird Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. 78. 6d. 
SYRIAC AMMAR. By G. “PHILLIPS, 
D.D., President of Queen's College. 


12mo. 78. 
CAMBRIDGE GREEK and LATIN | A Gesoncn, py-s. BRAMONT, Mek, Mie by 
TEX 


GE sed b; 
TS KH ALI NADY al — ANY, one of the Sheikhs of the 


Et po we Mosque in ne ~ 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM, wn Svo. 78. 6d. 
Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt variae lectiones editionum RUSDENSS CAML. Sive Musarum Can- 
Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachssenni, ae t 7. a ori auct. natalensis ensium Lusus epson Collegit atque edidit HEN- 
et emend. Curante F. H IVENE Ricus. iDRUR hidiaconus Wiltonensis, Collegii 
Edition on Writing-paper ‘5 Rater 4to. Malt ae in. an in Gracie ac intinie Liters quondam Prelector. E “A 


in arundine longa. Editio Sexta. Curavit HENRIC 
AESCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione. F. A. we ae — = is  celiesti SS. Trinitatic rons nen 
PALEY, A.M. Price 3s. Socius. 


R de BELLO GALLICO it earth Baition, post Ove. : 
“un prod ‘AM. 28. : OLIORUM SILVUL "Part I.: being 


eS ie treneiadion | ne ati Elegiac and Heroic Verse, 
CICERO de SENECTUTE et de AMICITIA indited by HU N, LL.D. “te te Fellow of Trinity 
et EPISTOLAE SELECTAE, recensuit G. LONG, A.M. 1s. 6d. 


College, Head Mase i ay Elizabeth School, Ipswich. 
CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I. Recen- ei, or? ee 
suit G. LONG, A.M. 33. 6d. 


OLIORUM. SILVULA. bales 
EURIPIDES, ex recensione F. A, Patey, A.M et Passages for Translation into Latin Lyric 2 
3 vols., each 38. 6d. FS , A.M. 


Sele 

Iambic Verse. By HUBERT A. HOLDEN, LL. 
F Post 8yo. 88. 

HERODOTUS, recensuit J. W. BrakEsLey, 

8.T.B. 2 vols., 38. 6d. each vol. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK and LATIN 
TE 


X<TS§, 
Carefully Reprinted from the Best Editions. | 


1s series is intended to supply for the use of Schools and | 
students cheap and accurate editions of the Classics, which shall 
be —— in mechanical execution to the small a gee 
rrent in this country, and more convenient in 

the W sditors have formed their texts from a careful pa a of 
the best editions extant, it is believed that no texts better for | 
rneral use can be found. The volumes are printed at the Com: | 
Frage University Press, in 16mo. size, and are neatly bound in 


OLIORUM SILVULA. Part III.: being 


HOMERI ILIAS. Lib. I.—XITI.: ex novis- | with Noten by i Bett AHOLD fnto,Grogk Verve. Balto 
sima recensione F. A. PALEY, A.M. 28. 6d. | 
ar are ex recensione A. J. MACLEANE, par SILVUL As, ‘sive Ecologe Poetarum 


Anciiceram in Latinum et Grecum converse quas dis- 
posuit HUBERTUS A. HOLDEN, LL.D. Volumen Prius con- 
tinens Fasciculos .* 


A.M. 238. 6d 


JUVENALIS et PERSIUS, ex recensione 
A. J. MACLEANE, A.M. 1s. 6d. 


LUCRETIUS, recognovit H. A. J. Munro, A.M. 


hird Edition, post 8vo. 


LIORUM CENTURI Ai. “Sdeiies fe 


med Chine tata Ea nas Maes ip URE 
‘ = + | nivers' yy an 40! on apers, . 
SALLUSTI CATILINA et JUGURTHA, re- | HOLDEN, LL.D. ” 


cognovit G. LONG, A.M. 
THUCYDIDES, recensuit J. G. Donatpson, 
S.T.P. 2vols., 38. 6d. each vol. 
VERGILIUS, ex recensione J. ContneTon, A.M. 


1s. 6d. 8vo. 

RISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE SUPER- 
4X STITES, cum DEPERDITARUM FRAGMENTIS, Additis 
Argumentis, Adnotatione Critica, Metrorum Descriptione, Ono- 
mastico, et Lexicon. By the Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, 





>. “ Fae Hester, of Ipgwich — late Fellow and Assistant 

‘utor 0! Tinity College, Cam bri ge. 

XENOPHONTIS =xPapire CYRI, recen- ols pens es Text expurgated, with S ies and 
suit J. F. MACMICHAEL, A.B. 28. 6d. coy be PLAYS i 2 nenses EE ee 





Others in preparation. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
London: WHITTAKER & CO., and BELL & DALDY. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
TEXT BOOKS. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises, adapted for the use of Stu- 
dents in the Universities, Schools, and C ‘andidates for the Public 
— uniformly printed in feap. 8vo. neatly bound in 
clo 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL and COLLEGE | 


—Nubes, 6d.—Vespe, we 6d.—Aves, 2s.—Lysistrata 
ba it Soclapeenn 38. Re oe Teak are tom Tr et Plutus, 32, 

VOL. II., containing the Lexicon and Onomasticon to the 
entire Works (in the press). 


Small 8vo. 68. . . 
] EMOSTHENES. The Oration against the 
w of Leptines. With English Notes anda a Translation 
of Wolf's “Prolegomens. By W. B. BEATSON, M.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke College. 


EMOSTHENES ro FALSA LEGATIONE. 
Third Edition, carefully revised. By R. SHILLETO, M.A. 


Second Edition, 12mo. 4s. 
EMOSTHENES, Select Private Orations of. 





R softer the Text of Dindort, with we ry 
eis) e an er. 1 1: 8! otes. or e use 0! 00. 
TEXT BOOKS. | By C. T. PENROSE, A.M.” 


New Volumes now ready, 
An INTRODUCTION to PLANE ASTRO- 
NOMY. By P. T. MAIN, M.A. 4s. 
MENSURATION. By B. T. Moors, M.A. 


With numerous Examples. 5s. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W. H. 
BESANT, M.A. 48, 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By 

T. P, HUDSON, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

ARITHMETIC. By A. Wriciey, M.A. 3s. 6d. | 
clo 

ELEMENTARY STATICS 


By H. Goopwry, 
Dean of Ely. 38. 
ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By H. Goop- 
WIN, D.D., Dean of Ely. 33. 
COMPANION to the GREEK TESTAMENT. 
By A. C. BARRET, A.M. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 58. 
An HISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY 


TREATISE on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. B: 
W. G. HUMPHRY, B.D. Feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. " 


Others in preparation. 


Second Edition, revised throughout, 2 vols. 8vo. 
ITI LUCRETI CARIde RERUM NATURA 
zens SEX. Witha Translation and Notes. By H. A. J. 
| muni O, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cauteiaen Vou. L., 
Text, 16s. VoL. tL. renin 6s. May be had separately. 


v0. 98. 
LAUTUS. Astolaln. With Notes, Critical 


and Exegetical poe 2 Jotevtection on Plautian Prosody. 
| By Dr. WILLIAM WAG 


Je Scettes. Ciemeieaed into English Prose, 
by F. A. PALEY, M.A., Editor of the Greek Text. 
Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 
HEOCRITUS, Recensuit, brevi Commentario 
instruxit F. mer a M. 


P=Ato: >) GORGIAS, “Literally Translated ; 
with an Introductory, Essay, containing a Sommere of the 
E. M. COPE, M. — Fellow of Trinity College. 


ds. 


Argument. By E. 


8vo. 38. 6: 
TNA. Revised, Meanie and Explained. 
By H. A.J. MUNRO, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


| ERSE- TRANSLATION! S from PROPER- 
k V. Nese a Revised Latin Text, and Brief 


Second Edition, revised and corrected in secentanae with the By F. A. PALEY, M.A., Editor of Propertius, 


recent Regulations, feap. 8vo. 


> 

THE STUDENT’S GUIDE to the UNIVER- 

7 SITY of CAMBRIDGE. This volume is intended to give 
such preliminary information as may be useful to parents who 
_ sostoons of sending their sons to the University, to put them 
a gear of the leading facts, and to indicate the points to 

ich their ¢ attention should be directed in seeking further infor- 
mation from the tutor. Suggestions are also given to the younger 
members of the University on expenses and course of reading. 


TIUS. Boo 
| English Notes. 
Ovid's Fasti, &c. 


MN RANSLATIONS: “tito ENGLISH and 
LATIN. By Cc. 8S. CALVERLEY, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ College, Cambridge. 


Feap. 8vo. 58. 
ERSES and TRANSLATIONS. 
Third Edition, revised. 





By C.8.C. 





Cambridge: DEIGHTON, 





PBLICOTETICS ; on the Science of Quantity. 
Elementary Treatise on Algebra and i ee a Groundwork 
Arithmetic. By ARCHIBALD SANDEMAN, 








Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Te nal fates ETRY, Required ae the Addi- 
e new scheme 
sanctitioned b ot June, 1865, By sy McDOWELL: 
M.A., Pi eeabeoke Gaitese, Cambri: dge. 
Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
N ECHANICS for the PREVIOUS EXAMI- 
NATION and the ORDINARY B.A. DEGREE. By J. 
McDOWELL, M.A., P College, C: 
8vo. Second Edition, enlarged, 10s. 6d. 
A TREATISE on HYDROMECHANICS. 
By W. H. BESANT, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
LEMENTARY ANALYTICAL GEOME- 
TRY_ for SCHOOLS and BEGINNE G. 
VYVYAN, Fellow of — and Caius oy and , BY 
tical Master of Charterhouse. 


— 168. 


RILINEAR CO-ORDINATES, 

Methods of Modern Analytical Geometry of Two Dimen- 

sions. An iri ey y the Rev. W. ALLEN WHIT- 

WORTH, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, 
Liverpool, and late Scholar of St. John’s College. Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


Oe and CHANCE. Two Chapters of 


Arithmetic. With an Appendix containing the Algebraical 
treatment of Permu 


and other 


utations and Combinations newly set forth. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM ALLEN WHITWORTH, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Liverpool. 


AN INTRODUCTION to ANALYTICAL 
PLANE GEOMETRY. By W. P. TURNBULL, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College. 


8v0. 88. 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on SOLID 
GEOMETRY. By W. 8. ALDIS, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. 


XERCISES on EUCLID and in MODERN 
GROMETEY ag ny Apetentlens f the Frinciples 

and Processes of Modern Pure metry. By J. McDOWE 
B.A., =. College. 


4,LEMENTARY COURSE of MATHEMA- 
TICS. Designed ad Principally far for Seaton of ~ Saiventy 
of 4 TICs. By th EY GOOD NEN Re 


Dean of Ely. Sixth Editions revised a ot by P. T. 
M.A, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Pine: Hemet and EXAMPLES, adapted to 





the‘ omeniney Course of Mathematics.’ With an Ap ppen- 
eQ a during | the first three te i 
oe the Senate _ Examination. By T. G. V¥YVYAN, 


Third Edition. 


8vo. 98. 
OLUTIONS of GOUDWIN’S COLLECTION 
\O of PROBLEMS and EXAMPLES. By W. W. HUTT, 
| Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Third Edition, 
and enlarged, by the Rev. T. G. VYVYAN, M.A. 
Sixth Edition, torre 8yvo. 88. 6d. 


ag sean ou in ARITHMETIC, Algebra, 
P ben W Logarithms, Sate, Conic Sections, Me- 
chanics With Answers and Occasio1 ints. By the Rev. 
A.W , Professor of Mathematics in the late Royal 
Siilttery are witteoud — 


0. 128. 
COMPANION to WRIGLEY’S COLLEC- 
TION of EXAMPLES and ee. Being Illustra- 
tions of Mathematical esses and Methods of Solution. By 
J. P TS, Esq., Head Master ut = Government College, 
Benares, and Rev. A. WRIGLEY, M.A 


TRACT on CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, de- 
74 ned for Students in the University. By W. H. MILLER, 
ofessor of Mineralogy in the University of Cumbridge. 


M.A. 
revised 


ENT'S COMMENTARY on INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW, revised with Notes oot Cus brought 
down to the present time. Edited by J. T. ABD 
rister-at-Law, Regius Professor of Laws in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Law Lecturer at Gresham College. 


MANUAL of the ROMAN CIVIL LAW, 

arranged according to the Syllabus of Dr. Hautarax. 

Designed for the use of Students i 5 is . ateeneiies and Inns of 
Court. By G. nag 


STRONOMY ar “GEN ERAL PHYSICS 
m considered with reference i Te Natural Theology ewater 
Treatise 


). By the late HEWELL ? dition, 
uniform with t the Aldine — 


‘0. 88. 
| ECTURES on ‘the. HISTORY of MORAL 
per onoray in ENGLAND. By the late Rev. W. 
WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. New 
and Improved Edition, with Additional Lect: 


LEMENTS of MORALITY, including 
Eaiti POLITY. By the late Rey. W. WHEWELL, D.D. New 
on. 


BELL & CO. London: BELL & DALDY. 
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THE LATE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE: 


Travels in Italy, Spain, Greece, Algeria, West Indies, Madeira, 
South America, &. By the late Emperor MAXIMILIAN, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


“ A delightful chronicle of journeys to some of the most beau- 
tiful countries in the world; and the singularly happy art of 
description possessed by the author brings the places before us 
with the utmost vividness. These volumes not unfrequently 
remind us of the exquisite letters from Italy, Spain and Portugal 
by the author Ca Vathek.’ Higher praise than this we can hardly 

give.”—Daily News. 

* Among Maximilian’s writings none display greater talent 
than these ‘Recollections.’ His remarks upon all he saw are 
written in a buoyant spirit, and show a genuine enjoyment. To 
English readers the most interesting of his varied recollections 
are those about Gibraltar. But descriptions of scenery, however 
graphic, are by no means the most striking recollections. His 
endless remarks on various subjects prove him to have been both 
a keen observer and an attentive student.”—Morning Post. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQU HAR HOOK, D.D., 
Dean of Chichester. Vols. VI. and VII. Demy 8vo. 30s. 

“Dr. Hook in these volumes has risen with his theme, and 
writes with a power worthy of a subject which, although not the 
whole, is yet a large part of the history of the time rather than 

a mere biograph ny. Th he sound principles, manly tone. honest 

morality, and vigorous narrative of the book have added one 

more to the many and gross wee rendered both to the Church 
and to opinion in the Church, and to a vigorous and hearty spirit 
among Churchmen, by Dr. Hook.” —Guardian. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 
TIMES: the Dukes of Burgundy—Charles the Fifth—Philip 
the Second and the Taciturn—Cardinal Richelieu—the First 
English Revolution—William the Third. By J. VAN PRAET. 
Edited by Sir EDMUND HEAD, Bart. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 

“Thoroughly honest, this book is the result of evident thought 

and experience. Van Praet can hold his own against such vivid 

narrators as Barante, Prescott, Motley, and wansahy. The cha- 

racters of Charles the Fifth and his son strike us as the best, and 


that of Charles as the best ofall. It is very able indeed.” 
jaturday Review. 


A WALKING TOUR in NORMANDY. 


By the Author of ‘All Round Ireland on Foot.’ 1 vol. post 
8vo. 63. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN under the TUDORS. 
By H. R. FOX BOURNE, Author of ‘ English Merchants,” 
&c. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 218. 


** A most attractive book on a most attractive subject.” 
Atheneum. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The AUTHOR'S DAUGHTER. By the 


Author of ‘Tender and True,’ ‘Mr. Hogarth’s Will,’ 
3 vols. 


&e. 
LOVE; or, Self-Sacrifice. 
Hon. Lady HERBERT. 1 vol. 


PLIRTS and FLIRTS; or, a Season at 


Ryde. 2 vols. 


By the Right 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the Author 


of ‘The Two Anastasias.’ 3 vols. 


“ A well-conceived story unaffectedly told, which, without crea- 
ting a sensational amount of excitement, greates a healthy and 
legitimate interest, which lasts throughout.”-—Atheneeum. 


SUNSHINE and SHADE. 2 vols. post 


8yvo. 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 3 vols. 


“ The story is worked out so well that a reader is sure of enter- 
tainment. There is a fund of shrewd sense exhibited in the 
reflections of the writer which indicates a mind of no ordinary 
power, and forms no inconsiderable portion of the charm of the 
wor! Some local characters are also exceedingly well drawn. 
The ranting Methodist parson of the manufacturing towns is an 
instance of this, for his peculiar characteristics are displayed with 
great vigour.”—A thenew 


RicuarD BentiEy, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


——_o——__ 


ELEPHANT HAUNTS; being a Sports- 
man’s Narrative of the Search for Dr. LIVINGSTONE, with 
Scenes of Elephant, Buffalo, and Hippopotamus Hunting. 

HENRY FAULKNER, late 17th Lancers. 8vo. wit 
Illustrations, 15s. 

“A very readable book. Mn te = eee of successes to 
failures, we never read a mo rful ve of African 
sport than ‘ Elephant Haunts.’ ne Pal 1 Mall Gazett 

* This is the most exciting book since the adv entures of the late 
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“A valuable contribution to the modern history of African 
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LITERATURE 
Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of 
Field-Marshal Arthur Duke of Wellington, 
K.G. Edited by his Son, the Duke of Wel- 
ington, K.G. [Jn continuation of the former 
Serves.] Vol. IIL. (Murray.) 


Tue time covered by this third volume of the 
Wellington Despatches extends from December, 
1825, to May, 1827. The chief events of this 
riod were the Duke’s mission to Russia on 
the accession of the Emperor Nicholas,—the 
negotiations between Russia and England with 
to the Greek insurrection,—the death 
of the Duke of York, and the appointment of 
the Duke of Wellington as his successor in the 
supreme command of the army,—the rise of 
Canning to the post of Premier, and the con- 
sequent resignation by the Duke of all his 
offices. It would have been better if the pre- 
sent volume had ended either a little later or a 
little earlier. As it is, it breaks off in the middle 
of the controversy which arose out of the Duke’s 
resignation. There will, no doubt, be differences 
of opinion as to the resignation itself; but it 
isdifficult to judge of the matter without having 
all the papers before us. The last thirty pages 
of the volume are, no doubt, more attractive 
than almost any given hundred that precede 
them. But the whole is full of interest. 
Throughout the volume, the marked contrast 
between Canning and the Duke makes.their 
relations eminently dramatic. We have noticed 
this contrast already, and have pointed out 
that the Duke exercised a sort of supervision 
over Canning, as over a smart little boy whom 
he had recommended. Now, however, Canning 
becomes almost too much for the Duke. There 
is a growing estrangement, which is hardly 
recognized by either party ; and when at length 
the crisis comes, both feel that it looks sudden. 
First of all, the Duke goes to St. Petersburg, 
and has various conversations with the new 
Emperor. All that the Emperor says impresses 
the Duke with a very high opinion of his Im- 
perial Majesty’s talents, but does not give the 
Duke a very clear idea of his Imperial Majes- 
tys meaning. Nicholas did not care at all for 
theGreeks, but might have to interfere in their 
fivour. He did not want to go to war with 
Turkey, but felt that he would very likely have 
ty do so. He was extremely pleased with the 
nission of the Duke of Wellington, but did not 
like to grapple with his arguments. He wished 
to be on friendly terms with the Porte, but 
“was so situated in relation to it as not to be 
able to approach it with any proposition which 
should not be accompanied with a menace.” 
This was the more distressing as Russia had 
ilvays accepted the Turkish violation of its 
tights with the calmness of reason, and with 
4 generosity which was probably unexampled. 
Batas these novel implements failed, war would 
have to be tried, although the Emperor was 
resolved not to enrich himself with one Turkish 
village. As the Duke of Wellington did not 
acquiesce in this solution, Nicholas got rid of 


lis importunity by an act which was not very | 
tvil, and which the Duke thought was not | e 1 I 
| done hitherto in the Cabinet with the same 


iuthful either. Still the Duke was convinced 
that the Emperor sincerely desired peace with 
Tukey, and that if Turkey would only do what 
te wanted, the relations between the two coun- 
ies would be more cordial than ever. Canning 
took up all these contradictions, and _pilloried 

min a masterly despatch. As Lord Bathurst 
aid, ““The comments which Mr. Canning has 
made on the Emperor's conversation with you 
até not written in a very courtly style. He has 


conceived a great prejudice, I observe, against 
Nichoias, and has expressed himself in a way 
which would be objectionable if it were liable 
to be laid before Parliament.” The Duke, too, 
remonstrated with Canning about the despatch, 
saying that the conversations he had held with 
the Emperor were strictly confidential. In the 
end the whole despatch was cancelled; but 
reading it here we seem to have a foretaste of 
the Crimean War. Perhaps if the Duke of Wel- 
lington had not been so fully persuaded of 
Nicholas’s wish for peace, had not been so much 
alarmed at the freedom with which Canning 
criticized the acts and sentiments of a prince, | 
had not coincided with Earl Bathurst in dislike 
for comments that were not courtly, we might 
have been better prepared for that side of the 
Emperor’s character which it cost us a great 
deal to learn, while it was not worth the expense. | 
Another subject on which Canning and the | 
Duke had a skirmish was the breach of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act by Lord Cochrane. 
What Canning says on this point might have 
been reprinted during the Alabama contro- 
versy. The Duke takes higher ground: “I am 
afraid,” he says, “that the world will not en- 
tirely acquit us of at least not doing our utmost 
to prevent this breach of neutrality.” “ We do 
not stand as we ought,” he observes in a second 
letter, “ particularly in this case of Lord Coch- 
rane. We allowed him to escape from a prose- 
cution which we intended to commence against 
him ; and we did enough respecting armaments 
to show that we felt it was our duty as neutrals 
to prevent expeditions from being fitted out 


entrusts the formation of an administration to the 
individual whom it is his Majesty’s gracious inten- 
tion to place at the head of it, that it did not occur to 
me, when I communicated to your Grace yesterday 
the commands which I had just received from his 
Majesty, to add that, in the present instance, his 
Majesty does not intend to depart from the usual 
course of proceeding on such occasions. I am sorry 
to have delayed some hours this answer to your 
Grace’s letter; but, from the nature of the subject, 
I did not like to forward it, without having previ- 
ously submitted it (together with your Grace's 
letter) to his Majesty. Ever, my dear Duke of 
Wellington, your Grace’s sincere and faithful 
servant, GrorGE CANNING.” 
In a subsequent memorandum on his quit- 
| ting the Cabinet, the Duke observes, that he 
did not consider the invitation “ to be conveyed 
in those terms to which I had been accustomed 
in my constant intercourse with Mr. Canning 
up to that moment, nor to have been calculated: 
to induce me to continue in the administration 
about to be formed.” As to the rejoinder, he 
says, “ Nobody will consider that I was treated 
with confidence, respect, or even common 
civility, by Mr. Canning in his last letter.” 
We grant that Canning’s letter was too pointed, 
and couched too evidently in the form of an 
epigram. But there is some ground for the 
complaint, on his part, that the Duke’s letter 
had given him cause of offence, and had to 
some extent provoked this answer. It is most 
probable that, in any event, the Duke would 
not have co-operated with Canning. The same 
reason that led Eldon and Peel to quit a 








in this country by either belligerent, but not | 
enough really to prevent the fitting out of such 

armaments. Accordingly they have been fitted | 
out, and have sailed, and we shall soon learn | 
the result.” What the Duke would have said | 
to the Alabama question, may be inferred from | 
the tone of these letters. Canning would, no | 
doubt, have argued the case with the same | 
ability as he shows in answering the Duke. “TI | 
feel,” he says, “that in defending the Govern- 
ment with the Porte (which is the object of my 
despatch), I am bound to make the best of 
their case.” Again—The purpose of my des- 
patch is to furnish Stratford Canning with the 
best means of defending the conduct of the 
Government, not of impeaching it.” But in this 
there is something which savours of special plead- 
ing; and the abler a man is, the more averse 
we are to any such attempts at snatching a 
victory. 

It may have been this experience of Can- 
ning’s turn of mind which led the Duke to 
take offence so quickly at the manner in which 
he was invited to join the new Cabinet. Can- 
ning wrote to the Duke to say that the King 
had commanded him “to lay before His Ma- 
jesty, with as little loss of time as possible, a 
plan of arrangements for the re-construction of 
the administration ;” and to assure the Duke 
that, wishing “to adhere to the principles on 
which Lord Liverpool's Government has so long | 
acted together,” he felt “how essentially the 
accomplishment must depend on your Grace’s 
continuance as a member of the Cabinet.” To 





| to propose to His Majesty as the head of the 
| Government.” The rejoinder is too character- 


this invitation the Duke replied, that he 
anxiously desired to serve the King as he had 


colleagues, but “before I can give an answer 
to your obliging proposition, I should wish to 
know who the person is whom you intend 


istic to be shortened :— 
“« Foreign Office, 11th April, 1827. 
‘My dear Duke of Wellington,—I believed it 


Cabinet the chief influence in which had passed 
from “the most powerful opponent to the 
most powerful advocate of the Roman Catholic 
claims” would, no doubt, have had its effect on 
Wellington. Yet we regret that the parting 
was not marked by the straightforwardness 
which was the Duke’s chief characteristic. We 
need hardly wonder that Canning’s letters were 
of a kind which formal statesmen would con- 
sider not very courtly. 

The mention of the Roman Catholic claims 
| brings us to a point which has some present 
| significance. The question of the Coronation 
| Oath has been brought up in the House of 
| Lords during the late Session. We have been 
reminded of George the Third’s refusal to 
violate that oath, and even to try to understand 
the oath, which, perhaps, touches certain noble 
lords more nearly. It is interesting to see 
what was the view taken by the Sovereign 
who removed the Roman Catholic disabilities. 
George the Fourth himself said, two years 
before the passing of the Roman Catholic Relief 
Act, “As I was about to take the Coronation 
Oath, I wished Castlereagh to consider if he 
thought, by any act of the Legislature, it could 
be so modified or arranged previous to my 
taking it as would satisfy my mind that I 
could, consistently with my oath, depart from 
those bars which impede the Catholics from the 
| privileges of their Protestant brethren. After 
three weeks’ reflection he came to me and told 
me he saw at present no mode of framing or 
preparing such a course. I then said, ‘Remem- 
ber, once I take that oath I am for ever a Pro- 
testant king,a Protestant upholder, a Protestant 
adherent, and no power on earth will shake me 
on that subject.’” Soon after this statement was 
made, the Archbishop of Canterbury had a con- 
versation of five hours with the King, and found 
him a stronger Protestant than his father, re- 
solved not to let Catholic relief be carried in 
any shape or be made a Cabinet question. In 
the next volume of these despatches we shall 
hope to have some insight into the change 
which was wrought in the king’s mind, and 





to be so generally understood that the King usually 


the process will, no doubt, be curious. George 
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the Third could see nothing but perjury on the 
one hand, and Scotch metaphysics on the other. 
Fortunately, his son was not so determined to 
think for himself, which, in such a case, gene- 
rally means not thinking at all. 

Although the diplomatic and political rela- 
tions of the Duke fill up much of the volume, 
and give it its chief interest, there are some 
remarkably able papers and letters of his on 
other subjects. His memorandum on Napo- 
leon’s expedition to Russia is most striking. 
The searching criticism to which all the details 
of the expedition are subjected bears, no doubt, 
some trace of rivalry. There is a too evident 
disposition to look at everything in the worst 
light. We see this in such a sentence as “ The 
habit of Napoleon had been to astonish and 
deceive mankind, and he had come at last to 
deceive himself. These works contain innumer- 
able instances of this habit of his mind, but 
those which I am now about to discuss are the 
most remarkable and the most fatal to himself 
and his fortunes and the most fortunate for 
the world that ever occurred.” Again, “It is 
curious to observe his answers to each of those 


the Scotch bankers, thought himself bound in 
gratitude to take the field for them, which he did 
in a series of clever but violent and mischievous 
letters. As he attacked with great violence and 
injustice the administration of Lord Melville, and 
indeed of our party in general, I was easily induced 
to take up my pen against him, and I scribbled away 
a reply to Sir Walter, in the same style (as far as 
I could imitate so superior a genius) which he had 
used. They tell me that I have made some stand 
against the great chieftain. I think I have the 
better in the argument—at some dull inn in Poland 
you may have half an hour to spare, and I there- 
fore send you Scott’s letter and my reply.” 


And here is an equally characteristic letter 
from the King on the project of sending the 
Duke to St. Petersburg as the bearer of con- 
dolences and congratulations to the Emperor 
Nicholas :— 

‘*{ Most secret and confidential, and for yourself 
alone.] : 
** Royal Lodge, 27th December, 1825. 

‘My dear Friend,—In consequence of an inter- 
view which I have just had with Mr. Canning I 
have determined upon sending you the enclosed 
letters, in hopes that they will reach you, before 





who ventured to hint objections to his proposed 
measures, each of which contained what he 
must have known at the time was a falsehood.” 
But the more purely military criticism is not 
marked by these expressions, and does not go 
out of its way to suggest personal faults and 
failings. The following comment on the order 
given by Napoleon for the blowing up of the 
Kremlin, comes with due grace from the general 
who saved the Pont de Jéna:— 


“It is impossible to advert to this fact without 
expressing the horror which it inspires. If Napoleon 
had destroyed a magazine or a work of utility to 
the Russian army or nation, or even a monument 
of art, or one to recall the memory of some glorious 
action by the Russian army or nation, the reader 
would not have been shocked as by the perusal of 
formal instructions to destroy the ancient palace | 
of the Czars, solely to mark the impotent desire of 
revenge because the Emperor of Russia, having 
declined to submit to insult, had afterwards refused 
to listen to insidious offers of peace.” 


Another memorandum, of the authorship of 
which we are told nothing by the editor, touches 
on the subject of military punishments. With 
regard to flogging, we read that “there is very 
little doubt that a practical abolition of it may 
be carried into effect, provided the power be | 
still retained as a check which it would hardly | 
be safe to relinquish altogether and suddenly. 
It is a degrading punishment, and fit, therefore, | 
like the jail and treadmill, only for incorrigible | 
offenders and men who have no characters to 
lose. It is universally allowed to be an inexpe- | 
dient punishment for soldiers of whose refor- | 
mation by other means there is any hope, for | 
it affixes a lasting stigma.” These words may 
be usefully contrasted with the weak arguments 
of Sir Henry Hardinge in favour of keeping up 
flogging at home and in peace time, because it 
is necessary in the field, and of not reducing | 
the number of lashes below 300 because the | 
punishment “should be sufficiently severe to | 
deter by the example.” 

Among more general topics, we must find 
room for a delicious extract from one of Croker’s 
letters, most characteristic of both man and | 
critic. The modesty of a greater mind was, | 
perhaps, never more clearly displayed than | 
in the patronage extended to Sir Walter 
Scott :— 


“* We had hardly got out of our scrape with the 
Bank, when all Scotland, with the spirit of the 
ancient Caledonians, rose upon us in defence of 
their one pound notes; Walter Scott who, poor 
fellow, was ruined by dealings with his booksellers, 
and who had received courtesy and indulgence from 





that you can, or will, hear from Mr. Canning, and 


| which I am confident that you will shortly. If 


upon reading my letter, you should not approve of 
it, the only apology I can offer, is that which I am 
sure the generosity of your heart, and of your 
nature, will of itself naturally suggest to you for 


| me, the sincerity and warmth of my most affectionate 
| feeling towards you, which will at all times supersede 


every other consideration. I must in justice to Mr. 
Canning add, that every expression he made use 
of was in avery friendly and proper tone. My 
Fear was, that you might think that the proposal 
originated with me, and therefore that you might 
cousider it as something in the shape of an official 


| order without any previous private consultation, 
|} on my part, with you my friend, as to that which 
| might be agreeable to your feelings, and of which, 


I do entreat of you to believe, that I am wholly 
and entirely incapable. Mr. Canning’s fear, on the 


| other hand (from what I have just heard from 


him), seems to have arisen from this, the apprehen- 


| sion, that if this proposal was not, in the very first 
| instance, made to you, you might possibly suppose 


that, from some unjustifiable reason, he had over- 
looked your superior consequence, pretensions, and 


| ability; and, therefore, that he might be deemed 
| as guilty of not showing towards you ail that high 


consideration and respect, which are no more than 
your due, and with which, as well as with private 
regard for you, he not only expressed himself, but 
appears to be strongly impressed. By the statement 
I have just made to you, you will perceive (when 
you receive Mr. Canning’s communication) that 
the matter now stands on a perfectly different 
footing and principle than it did appear to me to 
do when I wrote my answer to Mr. Canning’s first 
letter, for now, you will if you please, consider it 
either as merely a matter of personal respect and 


| compliment to yourself, or deal with it, in any 


way that may be most congenial and satisfactory 
to your own feelings; and it is upon this ground 
and this ground alone, that I assented to Mr. 


| Canning’s approaching you at all upon the subject; 


after a further consultation with Lord Liverpool, 
to whom he is gone, at Coombe, immediately upon 
leaving me. Advice I do not pretend to offer, but, 
as to my wishes, they are to be summed up in very 
few words indeed; and not to repeat all I do so 
sincerely feel personally towards you, I must say, 
that your absence for any length of time, or rather, 
the want of your presence, would be quite intolerable 
to me, besides the risk which your health would 
run, perhaps even your life, which is too frightful 
a consideration, either for the private man that 
loves you, or the public man that cares for his 
country, or for the interests of all Europe, to enter- 
tain or tolerate for a single instant.” 


This is a courtly style indeed! At all events, 
it bears no resemblance to Canning’s. 
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| ‘The Whole Works of William Browne, nyp 
Jirst Collected and Edited; with a Memoir 
the Poet and Notes. By W. Carew Haalitt 

| (Printed for the Roxburghe Library.) =~ 
William Browne, the author of ‘ Britannig; 
| Pastorals, though he has no claim to rank jp 


| the first order of poets, will always hold & place 
of his own in literature. He had many mejj 
| and merits of an unusual kind. In a coarse 
| he was clean; in the midst of much impurity 
| he was pure. He spoke of his muse as “modest”. 
and she was so, not only in manzer but in 
matter. Browne, too, was noticeable for his 
style. Into a rugged school of verse he inty. 
duced sweetness and smoothness. With the 
exception of a few pieces by Daniel and Jo; 

no poetical work given out during Shakspeare’s 
lifetime was so musical as that of Browne 
Many a writer was remarkable for higher qual- 
ties; but none equalled him in ease and floy 
of line. In fact, until John Milton had pr. 
duced ‘Comus’ and ‘Lycidas,’ the prize for 
musical utterance lay with William Browne, 
Add to all these points of excellence a keen 
relish for the beauty of external nature, and 
a considerable power of painting it in words, 
and we need not wonder that the singer of 
‘ Britannia’s Pastorals’ should have been a 
favourite poet with the author of ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ 

Browne, in spite of his many merits, is not 

a popular poet. His poems are very long, his 
method is prolix, and his style, though sweet, 
is cloying,—though musical, is monotonous, A 
certain class of readers—those who delight in 
Thomson’s ‘Seasons’ and in Spenser's ‘ Faéry 
Queene’—will turn to him with pleasure ; but 
he has too much pensiveness to draw busy men 
and women to his books. All his music is set 
in slow time. He will probably owe his per 
manence in the constellation of poets to the 
accident of his connexion with Milton rather 
than to his own natural powers. This connexion 
was very close. Mr. Hazlitt has brought for- 
ward evidence to suggest that three among 
the noblest works of John Milton—‘ Lycidas, 
‘ Comus,’ and ‘ Paradise Regained’—owe some- 
thing of importance to William Browne. Itis 
certain that Milton had studied Browne with 
care. Of this fact, the evidence may be found | 
in his poetry and in his remains. A hundred 
resemblances may be traced in the works of the 
two poets: see Browne’s ‘Monologue on the 
Death of Thomas Manwood’ and Milton's 
‘Lycidas, for example. A copy of the ‘Pas- 
torals,’ in the library of Mr. Huth, is said to 
have been in Milton’s possession, and to con- 
tain many side-notes in his autograph. The 
writing is not beyond suspicion; but Mr. 
Hazlitt seems to have few doubts. If the auto- 
graph is Milton’s, there can be no doubt of the 
greater bard having read and appropriated the 
labour of his elder. We quote a few of these 
notes, to show the way in which Milton read 
and wrought. The lines in Roman type are 
Browne’s ; the notes in italics are Milton’s:— 
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The Sylver, Iron Ages creep 

slowly on, by a simile of the 
oung wrens. 

ane so poe ye bees mistaken | 
gather honey from her it 
stead of flowers. 

Are greivously 0) 
entreating _ pitty, 
whence pretty fancy 


rais'd. coe 
Fame and arithmetick similes 


Then came suspect, &c. 


Where many a busie Bee 
came flying at her. 


The hollow caues resound ¢ 
her moanings neere it. ae 

Thus went I on, &c. f 
for greif. 

The story of Cephalus, a good 
shooter d& hunter. 

Post Imbres sol. 


Men strive to get faire Mrs 


A Hunters frolicke life in 
Woods he lead. 
Lastly cold Winters rage, 


c. 
To glut the sences of an 


epicure. [esses]. 
The tyred body of the swarty Great men have not such rest 
clown. as clowns, 
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Poor labour to feed ye luxury 
of ye rich. ‘ 

Parasites are enlighted by 
ye beams of kings. 

The issues yt follow good 
governement. 

The voiage of Thetis on ye sea. 


Farmers Teame from 
He rowing his lands. 
(Whose being great, was 
ing Parasites). 
if Monarchs ne would take 
an Instrument. 
So mainely Thetis droue her 
juer throne. 
e . wights should haue 
their temples crown’d with 


Poetts live for ever. 


The excellency of our English 


Bayes. 
will she Anchor cast, 
are poetts. 


to heare the songs 
Of English Shepheards. : 
Yet to this Lad not wanted Good Poetts are envied, yett 
Enuies sting. in spite of envy get im- 


mortall prayse. 


One would be glad to know a little more of 
Browne’s personal history. Mr. Hazlitt has 
added some little to our stock of knowledge; 
but even now, with these new lights, how small 
and unsafe our information is! We do not 
know either when he was born or when he died. 
We are not certain to what branch of the family 
of Browne he belonged. His father, Thomas 
Browne, lived at Tavistock, in Devonshire. He 
is thought to have been related to the Brownes 
of Browne’s-Ilash, who are thought to have 
been derived from the Brownes of Betchworth, 
who are suspected of a relationship with the 
Brownes of Montacute. But all these suppo- 
sitions are suppositions ; perhaps no other than 
what Charles Lamb’s friend called “ fair frauds 
of the imagination.” We do not know where 
he received his early training, though Anthony 
Wood supposes that he got it in the grammar- 
school of his native town. He went to Exeter 
College, Oxford ; but we have not found out the 
year when. Afterwards he came to London, and 
issupposed to have entered himself on the books 
of Clifford’s Inn. At length, in 1613, we come 
upon a sure fact—his admission to the Inner 
Temple as a student. It has been conjectured, 
from a passage in one of his poems, that he 
passed through an early and unhappy love 
affair. It is a mere inference,—another fair 
fraud of the imagination. He is said to have 
married Timothy Eversfield, of Den, in Sussex, 
but the witness is not worthy of full credit. 
Timothy is an unusual name for a young lady; 
and we hear no more about her. It is pro- 
bable that Browne married, since he left 
an epitaph on his wife. Beyond this fact we 
know nothing. One of the stray notes which 
have come down to us says his wife’s name 
was Ann. 

Browne would seem to have passed some 
portion of his life at Wilton, the princely 
residence of Lord Pembroke, poet me friend 
of poets. Mr. Hazlitt has shown that he also 
lived at Dorking, in Surrey, and that he was 
in friendly communication with Sir Benjamin 
Rudyard, the politician. At one time he acted 
as tutor to Dormer, afterwards Earl of Carnar- 
von. This is all we know. In the register at 
Tavistock, under date of March 27, 1643, we 
read this entry: “ William Browne was buried.” 
Was that the poet? If so, it isa match for the 
sad entry, “ Philip Massinger, a stranger.” We 
hardly think it could have been the poet. 
Browne had a reputation in his day, of which 
his native town would certainly have been 
proud. Mr. Hazlitt records the fact, but 
notes it with suspicion; but if the poet did 
not die then and there, the obscurity which 
covers his later days is even more complete. 
After all, the memory of such a man is in his 
work. 

We are very much obliged to Mr. Hazlitt 
for the care and skill with which he has opened 
his Roxburghe Library. This first volume of a 
complete edition of Browne is well edited, well 
printed and well got up. 





The History of the Rebellion in Ceylon during 
Lord Torrington’s Government; affording a 
Comparison with Jamaica and Governor 
Eyre. By Capt. J. Macdonald Henderson 
(late 78th Highlanders). (Skeet.) 


Aw officer of the gallant 78th, eye-witness of 
the facts he relates, ought to be listened to with 
attention. Let us epitomize the history of the 
Ceylon rebellion as given by Capt. Henderson, 
and present the statement to those whose acts 
a in question by it, leaving them to 
reply. 
“ Mr. Anstruther,” says our author, “left the 
island of Ceylon perfectly solvent, and able to 
pay its way without borrowing, notwithstand- 
ing his having, in the prosperous years of 1843, 
1844 and 1845, added largely to the fixed 
establishments. This healthy state of things 
did not last long, however, under his successor ; 
the expenditure became much larger than the 
revenue.” Now, Mr. Anstruther’s successor was 
Sir James E. Tennent; and, if Capt. Hender- 
son’s statement be correct, it is clear that, in 
the Colonies at least, Whig Secretaries cannot 
boast of being more economical than their 
neighbours. But, according to this book, prodi- 
gality was the least part of the vicious mis- 
management of Ceylon at the time immediately 
preceding and following the rebellion of 1848. 
In order to replenish the exhausted treasury, 
Sir James E. Tennent proposed a series of 
new taxes, which, without having any personal 
knowledge of the Singhalese, any one would 
pronounce, at first view, to be the most im- 
politic and ill-advised possible. The wretched 
people of Ceylon were to be forced to pay 
taxes all at once for their dogs, guns, shops, 
carts and boats. They had likewise to pay 
for stamps, and to contribute three shillings 
annually towards the repair of the roads, or 
work on them for six days gratis. This road- 
tax was particularly obnoxious as the Buddhist 
priests were not exempt; and these are pro- 
hibited by their religion from possessing pro- 
perty and from labouring. Considering the 
extreme poverty of the people, the imposition of 
all these vexatious taxes at a moment’s notice 
certainly would seem to be one of the most 
unwise things that were ever perpetrated by 
any Government. It yet remained to do this 
unwise thing in the most unwise way; and 
the genius of the Ceylon officials was too 
active to fail in this particular. The villagers 
were commanded to assemble from distances 
of fifty miles, bringing their guns with them, 
in order to be registered and taxed; and they 
were kept waiting for days, as if it were really 
the aim of Government that the natural dis- 
content might break out into a flame. It did | 
so break out ; and, when Sir James E. Tennent | 
attempted to still the multitudes by harangu- 





had any intention of fighting, some loss on our 
side might have been incurred—a soldier or 
two might have been wounded. But no: as 
soon as our troops showed themselves, the poor 
King’s army, amounting to perhaps 300 men, 
began to scud away like a flock of sheep. Some 
seventy alone remained, with guns indeed in 
their hands, but without the slightest attempt 
at resistance. Our men, to say truth, had run 
themselves out of breath, and were straggling 
much like the people they came to attack, but 
in a very different mood. They were wolves in 
pursuit of sheep. Capt. Watson, who is depicted 
in these pages in a very unenviable light, was 
in command, and, getting up, first collared an 
insurgent, who made no effort to defend him- 
self. Then began the work of butchery. The 
Singhalese were slaughtered without having 
fired a shot. ‘ 

The worst remains to tell. After this wretched 
affair, Capt. Watson brought numbers of sus- 
pected people to trial. To be tried was equiva- 
lent to condemnation. Mistakes in identity are 
said to have happened. Take the following as 
@ specimen :— 

“One unfortunate Kaigallian, however, was 
denounced, most probably by some private enemy ; 
and with that brevity which causes a strong resem- 
blance between ‘Jedburgh justice’ and Ceylon ditto, 
was apprehended, convicted, and sentenced to 
death. His old father, hearing of his son’s perilous 
position, hastened to Mr. Power, and recalling to 
the agent's recollection that, on the day his son 
was accused of having committed treasonous acts, 
he had been working in his, the agent’s garden, 
besought him for some order or request to stay the 
execution. This, of course, he obtained ; and, armed 
with the precious document, he hurried on the 
wings of paternal love to Kornegalle. Alas! he 
was too late. As he approached the jail he saw 
them leading out his son to die; and had it been 
other than his son, he had assuredly saved him. 
But his love was too great; and, with the paper in 
his hand which would have saved his son’s life,— 
his heart bursting with joy,—he fell senseless at 
the feet of those who led his son to death. When 
it was all over—and not till then—they raised the 
old man (better had he lain for ever where he fell), 
and took from his hand the now useless proof 
of the innocence of his child” — 

But we forbear to give the whole picture 
Capt. Henderson has drawn. Certainly the 
Jamaica insurrection passes into insignificance 
before it. Yet the Ministry defended Lord 
Torrington and rescued Capt. Watson. 








Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of 
the Reign of Charles the First. 1637. Pre- 
served in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. 
Edited by John Bruce. (Longmans & Co.) 

Ir may be said that all the years of the first 

Charles’s reign were eventful years; but of all 

those which had followed the year of his acces- 





ing them, they chased him ignominiously away. | sion, that of 1637 was so far, perhaps, the most 
Meantime, on the 22nd of July the people | eventful. The religious liberty question was 
began to assemble at Dambul, in the inte-| then in full agitation. In this matter people 
rior, and there proclaimed as their king one | with scrupulousconsciences were neither allowed 
Gongalagoddé Banda, a miserable low-caste religious freedom at home, nor were they per- 
vagabond, who had been living on alms. With | mitted to look for it abroad. In the spring-time 
this caitiff at their head, a mob of wretched | of that year, the Puritans who wished to avoid, 
peasants straggled on to Matelé, 163 miles from or who, indeed, refused submission to Estab- 
Kandy. The whole thing was ridiculous. To lished Church discipline, and had resolved to 
use Col. Braybrooke’s words, the insurgents | set up their own discipline in New England, 
were “as enemies beneath contempt.” Half a | were prohibited from leaving their native shores, 
company of European soldiers, a score of London | unless the Bishop of London and the Archbishop 
policemen, would have dispersed the rioters | of Canterbury consented to their going. 

with ease. But the authorities were panic-| It was the yearin which the English Govern- 
stricken, and the timorous are cruel, Two , ment endeavoured to force an episcopal State 
hundred men of H. M’s 15th regiment and of , Liturgy on the anti-prelatic Presbyterians of 
the Ceylon rifles were ordered to march against , Scotland—an attempt which the latter resisted 
King Singneantbls The nature of the country | with an orthodox violence that put the heads 
was such that, had the insurgents been anything of Scotch deans in peril of being broken, and 


but the abjects they were, or had they even , the lives of bishops in danger of being taken, 
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It was an attempt which was met early in the 
following year by the establishment of the 
Covenant and the throwing off of Scottish 
allegiance. 

Here was enough to do in the two kingdoms, 
but it was only a small portion of the events 
of the year, fruitful at the time and full of pro- 
mise of more bitter fruit to follow. There were 
then lying in prison, not mere ignorant fellows, 
who might have railed against kings without 
knowing the seriousness of raillery, but men 
of birth and education, whose freely-expressed 
opinions were punished by captivity, heavy 
fines, and mutilation. Burton, a clergyman, 
Bastwick, a physician, and Prynne, a learned 
lawyer, were all thus treated. In their persons, 
law, physic, and divinity were outraged ; and 
it was a grim sort of affectation of equality 
which induced the watchful and vengeful autho- 
rities to treat trade as they had treated profes- 
sions, and to drag John Lilburne from behind 
his book-counter, treat him as a publisher of 
sedition, ruin him by pressure of enormous 
fines, and sentence him, not only to the pillory, 
but to be whipped from the foot of Ludgate 
Hill to Westminster Hall. 

All these are important matters, and there 
were many others pregnant with vengeance 
to be born thereafter. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of the day, as the most interesting now, 
‘was the assault made on the consciences of the 
Scotch. Mr. Bruce anticipates that this volume 
of the Calendar will be eagerly opened, to learn 
something more about that extraordinary and 
fatal procedure. The editor regrets the strange 
but undeniable fact that there is only one 
record in this Calendar touching a subject so 
important. But this record is of great signifi- 
cance. In consequence of the tumults in Scot- 
land, to which we have referred, the Council of 
that part of the kingdom ceased to force the 
new Liturgy on the unwilling and fiercely-dis- 
posed people till the King’s further pleasure 
was known. Charles saw no wisdom in thus 
yielding to “the insolency of the baser mul- 
titude.” He was angry that the Council had 
not more determinedly “set themselves to 
it.” Before the Scottish Council could again 
assemble, the King and his Secret Council took 
the matter in hand, and carried it in a high 
and haughty manner, which caused many, both 
Seotch and English, to forebode evil conse- 
quences, Mr. Bruce remarks, that “ the position 
of circumstances at that moment was such as 
to render the decision of the King and his 
advisers of the very highest public moment. 
It was a test,” he adds, “ of the degree in which 
they understood the feelings of the Scottish 
people, and how they were themselves capable 
of dealing in a statesman-like manner with the 
grave circumstances which had arisen.” How 
they stood the test is shown in the one record 
in the Calendar affecting the Church of Scot- 
land, and which is stated in a sort of “ news- 
letter.” This document states the determination 
by which the King had resolved to abide. 
“The opinion of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had prevailed even against his (the King’s) 
inclination. The King had resolved that all the 
ceremonies newly brought into the Church 
should be punctually observed in that king- 
dom. This troubles the Puritans, who expect 
the Scotch will begin to stir new broils. The 
Court expects the issue with curiosity, many 
being of opinion the Scotch will not easily sub- 
mit.” Here is a large picture in little. Laud 
moving the King even beyond the royal ineli- 
nation, Charles resolute when once moved, the 
Puritans excited and looking for other excite- 
ment, with wise lookers-on mistrusting the con- 
sequences of present circumstances. We all 
know what those consequences were, and that 


the Scotch were the first of the King’s subjects 
to throw off their allegiance to the Stuarts. 
Mr. Bruce attributes the troubled state of the 
English Puritans to the fact of their conviction 
“that unless the Scotch should stir against this 
peremptory mandate, the bridle would be free 
in the King’s hands to guide consciences in 
England as wellas in Scotland at his pleasure.” 

In reference to the way in which the sentence 
was carried out against Burton, Prynne, and 
Bastwick, the information is of great interest. 
As they stood in the pillory, there was wit, and 


tators,—and much heroism when more acute 


crowd) “as ifevery one of them had at the same 
instant lost an ear. Bastwick gave the hangman 
a knife, and taught him to cut off his ears 
quickly and very close, that he might come 
there no more, The hangman hewed off Prynne’s 
ears very seriously, which put him to much pain ; 
and after, he stood long on the scaffold before 
his head could be got out, but that was a 
shame.” The indomitable spirit of Prynne is 
illustrated by what he did on his return to the 
Tower. His cheeks had been branded with the 
letters S. L. (Seditious Libeller); he gloried in 


this mangling, he sat down and wrote an epi- 
gram.— 


Triumphant I return! My face descries 

Laud’s scorching scars—God’s grateful sacrifice. 
8. L. Stigmata Laudis. 

Stigmata macellis bajulans, insignia Laudis, 

Exultans remeo, victima grata Deo ! 


Other subjects, the great Fleet and the Great 


condition of London, have ample illustration in 
this volume. While Londoners died among the 
filth, officials took care that when the King 


about to pass should be previously cleansed and 
purified. With regard to morality, we do not 
find that of the country in advance of the metro- 
politan standard. For instance, we see the 
churchwardens of Knotting, Bedfordshire, year 
after year bringing cocks into the church and 
putting them down to fight in front of the com- 
munion-table, in presence of a rude, swearing, 
betting crowd of spectators. Among the latter 
are named several gentlemen, including “ Mr. 
Alvey, the minister of the parish, and some of 
his sons, ... who laughed and sported and used 
other gestures and carriages belonging to cock- 
fighting.” 

The volume is full of illustrations of the 
every-day life of the period, which are altogether 
new to history. 





NEW NOVELS, 
The Seaboard Parish. By George Macdonald, 
LL.D. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Here is another book by Dr. Macdonald!—a 
book full of the records of a good man’s life, 
full of beautiful thoughts, valuable experience, 
eloquent descriptions of scenery, quaint 
illustrations of familiar subjects. Those, how- 
ever, who hope for a story, or even a tale, will 
not find what they seek. The narrative is 
the veriest thread ; it keeps its hold on life and 
on the human heart, but it looks as thin and 
frail as mortal life itself amid the chances and 
changes which beset it on all sides. A little 
cockleshell of a boat afloat on the Atlantic, out 
of sight of land, could scarcely look more fragile 
and unsafe than these records of a year’s life 
and residence in a lovely parish on the coast of 
Cornwall by a country parson and his family. 
| The proportions of things are kept up through- 
; out: the parson and his family and his friends 





dignity too, on the part of the patients,— flowers, | 
sympathy, and prayers on the part of the spec- 


suffering was inflicted. “At the cutting off of | 
each ear, there was such a roaring” (among the 


being thus wounded, and while suffering under | 


Plague, the social, moral, religious and sanitary | 


went abroad the streets through which he was | 


| assume no larger size than they actually o¢ 

| in the life of the world,—only the reader gee, 
| them, as it were, through a microscope, ang 
| the human heart by which we live” ig-Jaid 
| open in all its workings. The reader begins tp 
| believe them the centre of the world, but they 
; are from time to time withdrawn from under 
| the glass, and then are no larger than the men 
| and women who pass us by in the streets: only 
| the demonstration of their sufferings, their 
hopes, their fears, their daily life, have magnj- 
fied them in our affections until, when we close 
the third volume, we feel as though we had 
been on a visit to some dear friends in a far-off 
country whom we may never meet again in 
this world; but we shall feel inclined to belieye 
in human nature and to love our fellow bei 

| for the sake of the one small human family 
' whom Dr. Macdonald has shown us in his 
‘Seaboard Parish.” It cannot be called an 
entertaining book, still less a sensational book, 
though there are death and shipwreck in it,— 
but it is a human book about people whose 
lives are made precisely of the same stuff as 
our own—not idealized, except through the 
influence of religion and the loving charity 
which binds the members of one family to- 
gether: a clear intellectual eye in the midst 
of them to see the meaning of things, anda 
certain power in the head of the family to lead 
| his children into the right path; butas a whole 
| they are only the average of what all might be 
| or might become. It is not high intellect but 
high principle which enables men, as the Apostle 
says, “to go on to perfection.” 

A country parson, possessed of good private 
| means, takes charge of a parish in Cornwall for 
| a friend, leaving his own church and people 
{under the care of his curate. His eldest 
| daughter, on her eighteenth birthday, has met 
| 
| 


with an accident which has injured her spine, 
and made it very doubtful whether she will 
| ever be able to walk again. This daughter on 
| her couch makes the central figure around which 
| all the life of the household groups itself. An 
almost fatal accident is transformed by love 
and kindness into so beautiful a development 
of life that the reader almost envies the divine 
element of pain, in which for some years this 
young life is obliged to dwell. As we went 
along we noted many passages for extract, 
and at the end found we had marked nearly 
half the work! ‘The Seahoard Parish’ is 
written in vernacular English; and though 
eloquent in passages, we missed the strong, 
racy pungency of the Scotch dialect, in which 
Dr. Macdonald’s best works have been written. 
The smooth English tongue falls too easily into 
the preaching vein, and it has not the pictu- 
resque quaintness of the Scotch idiom. Those 
who have read everything Dr. Macdonald has 
written will recognize in the pastor and his 
wife and by sundry allusions the personages of 
a former story; but the allusions are so brief 
that those who have never met the pastor 
before will find nothing strange in the present 
introduction. There is, however, too much 
merely poetic description of Nature—rocks, 
seas and sunsets. We suggest that he should 
give us a little more story and a little less 
sermon in his next book. 


Violet Douglas; or, the Problems of Life. By 
Emma Marshall. (Seeley, Jackson & Halli- 
day.) 

‘Violet Douglas’ is one of those pleasant 

didactic stories which are as plentiful as flowers 

in the path of the rising generation. As a rule, 
the books written for the young are much 
pleasanter than the novels for grown-up people: 
for one thing, they are much shorter. The 





necessity for making three volumes does not lie 
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takes a bit, in token of a common Christianity. 























7 0c heavy on the soul of the author. We have read | word for all sorts of voitwres. On the other 
der-sees § inuch better stories than ‘Violet Douglas’; hand, he must feel the fine discrimination of | “But herein,” he says, “I may very likely dis- 
pe, and for, as a tale, it is weak; and we also demur to | even a French waiter, one of which class spoke | play my ignorance of much travel,” and of some- 
is aid one of the morals inculcated. We do not see} of “that gentleman,” meaning, as the author | thing besides. However, as a staunch Protestant, 
egins to that a young man who is falsely accused of theft | assures us, “ myself.” There was no other in | he is so observant of the Sabbath, that “ when- 
utthey fF and fraud ought to accept the blame of guilt | the house, so there could be no mistake ; but ever,” he writes, “I remain on Sunday any- 
1 under which does not belong to him, and keep silence | how the writer could do such violence to his | where during my travels, I always think that 
he mep on the evidence which would exculpate him, |} modesty as to say that “we do not note down my comfort is a good deal promoted by the 
8: only simply because, as he happens to dislike the | and observe things which are daily before us” is kind of hotel I happen to be stopping at,”— 
» their ilty person, it would seem like revenge to| more than we can account for. Lord Lytton may | which is quite an original thought for Sunday 
magni- state facts as they occurred. It is false heroism | make the remark “‘in one of his valuable essays”; entertainment. 
re Close and false morality. Men and women are bound | but then he was not acquainted with our peri-' Although the style of this book is of the 
ve had to keep their own good name as clear as they| patetic tourist. The latter lets nothing miss very poorest, its philosophy of no particular 
: far-off try to keep their own conscience. ‘ Violet) him; he even informs us that the spire of St. school, and the information it contains of 
ain in Douglas’ is, however, a book that may be| Peter's Church at Caen “tapers towards the trifling value, the good intentions and the 
believe safely given to girls by aunts or godmothers on | point,” which is rather a habit with spires. But simplicity of the author save for him a suf- 
beings, the look-out for a gift-book. for the bonhomieof such awriter, weariness would ficient measure of respect on the part of the 
family - make us close the book. His simplicity ischarm- reader. Had the volume been illustrated by a 
In his 4 sh : 2 ing. The epitaph over the Conqueror begins map, it might have been of use to young pedes- 
led an A Walking P our in Normandy. By the with “ Hic sepultus est.” Notwithstanding the trians inclined to make the same journey. With 
| book, Author of ‘All Round Ireland on Foot.’| quotation from Horace on the title-page of the a map alone, of course, any young fellow, with 
n it,— (Bentley). book, the author modestly says, with regard to a willand a pair of good legs, could get on quite 
whose Last year, under the designation of “an|the above three words— “ According to Mr. as well as the author; but the book by itself 
buff as Englishman,” the author of this tour in Nor-| Musgrave, the Latin commencement signifies would not afford him much. A little more than 
h the mandy published his ‘All Round Ireland,’ a| ‘here was buried” Whether or not these Latin 500 miles in four weeks of walking days,—a 
harity journey which he made in 1865. Tempted by | words are capable of so refined a construction, little above five, including water, travel, and 
ily to- the result, he now prints the experiences of his | I must leave my classical readers to determine: days of rest,—does not give an average of daily 
midst ¢ tour in Normandy, made in 1863. He has dis-| all I can say is that, if so, the idea is a fine walking that need frighten the healthy. Some- 
and a regarded the proverb, “ Let well alone.” For-|one,”—and the comment impayable. | times, however, walking continuously is a 
0 lead merly he had something to say, and could be] Then, the author gets into difficulties with | serious and permanent injury to those whose 
whole tiently borne with. Now he has nothing to| his measurements. We cannot understand if, | constitutions are not equal to the work. Our 
tht be tell, and he tells it all. Rather boasting of his}as he says, a kilometre is half a mile, how | author himself had to rest occasionally. His 
ct but ignorance of the ancient history of the old pro- | twenty-seven kilometres can be seventeen miles, | longest walk on one day, from Lisieux to Caen, 
postle vince and of the ancient Art that abounds there, | or how fourteen kilometres can be nine miles | was twenty-nine miles ; his shortest, that from 
he started on his tour with such crumbs of|in one place and eight in another. He is| Honfleur to Trouville, was nine miles. If he 
rivate information as he could pick out of a couple | equally at sea with moods and tenses, as this | publishes his Tour in Brittany, let him remem- 
all for of volumes illustrative of Normandy. He hopes | sentence will show: “I observed on the emi-| ber that without a map such a book will have 
eople that, “ with no other aid in the shape of guide| nence some English gentlemen who had come | no practical use. 
eldest or handbook than this little work” (the ‘Walk-| over by the boat from Havre, but evidently 
S met ing Tour’), “the reader, if he so pleases, may,| merely for the day, having returned by the | ' ; . ’ 
spine, with pleasure and profit,” do likewise. “My ee steamer.” He is a bold Briton who thus | @othie MSS. in the Milan Library, or Frag- 
» will book,” he adds, “will, I am sure, be found easy | wrestles with the English language ; but itis| ents of the Epistles of St. Paul, Hzra and 
er on to carry, and I hope also it will prove light to | not only here that the British audacity is exem- N chemiah in the Gothic _Version—| Codices 
vhich read.” The reader will find it heavy, and the | plified. Near St.-Etienne, the author went into | Gotict Ambrosiant, sive Epistolarum Pauli, 
An wayfarer not profitable to carry about with | a carpenter's yard to have a better view of an | Esre, Nehemie, &e.}, (Nutt.) . 
love him. old church. He was told the place was private, | Tue life of Bishop Ulphilas has been written 
ment The author attaches such interest to all|“a fact, of course, obvious enough”; but he | by Waitz, Bessell and Krafft more or less fully; 
ivine personal details as even to record and describe | pushed on, stayed all the longer for being the main source of information being Auxentius. 
this how he suffered by sea in going and returning. | requested to retire; and “I should recommend | It is only necessary to state here that he was 
went He knows as little of the modern as of the|the reader,” he says, “who may be similarly , born in the year 313, and died in 383. He 
ract, ancient history of the towns he visited. Trou-| treated to pursue a like course towards any such could not, therefore, have visited Constantinople 
early ville is dismissed with the remark that “a few | insolent intruder on his pleasure.” The italics in 388 to defend his heterodox creed, as is 
2 is years since, doubtless, Trouville was, in reality, | will serve for all declamatory comment on our erroneously asserted by a writer in Smith’s 
ough a village, and nothing more.” “ Doubtless”| part. We have learnt what non-intervention ‘Dictionary of the Bible, after Massmann ; 
‘ong, it was so, and “in reality” as well; but the| means; but here we discover that non-intrusion though 388 is given as the year of his death by 
hich history of its rise is as pretty as any romance, | signifies refusal to leave a place into which you Waitz, which Massmann and Stamm repeat. 
(ten. and this history should have been told in a| have unjustifiably thrust yourself. On a later This good bishop invented an alphabet for the 
into book assuming the position of a guide. The| occasion, the porter of the Hotel de Ville at dialect spoken by the Goths, and translated 
ictu- traveller who gave but a line to the ruins of| Norrey refused the traveller admittance on a all the Scriptures except the Books of Kings, 
hose Baalbec had good reason for doing so, and,| private day. The sad consequences are pro- | because he thought their contents might nur- 
has besides, he did not pretend to write a handy- | perly recorded :—“ This fellow’s insolence quite | ture the Gothic passion for warfare, already too 
_ his book. disturbed me, and, sitting down ona seat in the , strong. Such, at least, is Philostorgius’s state- 
as of But even a pretended handy-book should | square, I fell intoa brown study.” The writeris ment. Of the Old Testament version, few frag- 
orief have some claim to the distinction that is af-|a long time before he gets out of it; days after ments have been discovered—viz., Psalmliii. 3,4, 
stor fected in this volume. The author thinks that the fall, he declines to free two wasps from a | Esdras ii. 8-42, Nehemiah v. 13-18, vi. 14-19, 
sent some English people took him for a Frenchman | cider-bottle, on the ground that they would vii. 1-3, Ezra ii. 9-42, and several others. 
uch because he wore a moustache, or what nearly | only sting him for his “philanthropy.” He The New Testament has met with a better fate, 
cks, amounted to one, and listened to what they| passes through a district which he describes | since the greater part of it has been preserved, 
uld were talking about. At Pont Audener, he twice | as “a wavy kind of hilly scenery,” as if hilly | the four Gospels, and Paul’s Epistles in an 
less names his hotel the “Pont d’Etain,” instead | scenery were ever flat. But this is nothing to | incomplete state. No trace of the Epistle to the 
of the celebrated Pot d’ Btain, which also gives| his recorded presence in Roman Catholic , Hebrews, the Apocalypse, and the Acts has yet 
name to one of the streets of Boulogne. On the | churches when weary of an evening. Staunch | been found. ‘ 
By banks of the Rille, he saw “seats here and | Protestant, do not shudder! He goes there| It is unnecessary to describe the famous MS. 
alli- there,” but did not see if boys fishing on the| for rest, uot prayer; and yet he sets it down , called the Codex Argenteus, now in the Library 
banks caught anything. So, at Lisieux, he saw|among “the mysterious anomalies of the | of the University of Upsala, containing the four 
ant a statue at the end of a garden, “but to whom,” | Christian faith” that he was “not allowed to | Gospels, the text of which was first published 
eS he says, “I could not discover.” Travellers who | pray there.” But his Protestantism is so pure | by F. Junius at Dort in 1665, afterwards by 
ule, use this book may thus find themselves as wise | that he refuses to put a centime in the offertory | Stiernbjelm at Stockholm in 1671, and by Lye 
ich as himself. Then, he seems to think but little| bag, carried by two pretty girls, and he will | at Oxford in 1750. Fragments of the Epistle 
le: of the French language, which has (as he fondly | not compromise his orthodoxy by taking a | to the Romans were discovered by Knittel in a 
‘he imagines) only one word, “ voiture,” to imply| morsel of the bread borne through the con- | palimpsest at Wolfenbittel, which he edited 
lie every sort of conveyance, which is but our own | gregation, and of which each person present | and published at Brunswick (1762). Other frag- 
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ments, subsequently discovered in palimpsests 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, appeared 
in successive years from 1819 till 1839, under | 
the superintendence of Mai and Castiglione. | 
These led to a complete edition, incorporating 
all that had been already printed, by Gabelentz 
and Loebe (1836—1847), with a Latin trans- 
lation, critical annotations, a Gothic glossary 


and grammar, and the later editions of Mass- | 


mann (1855-1857) and Stamm (1858). 
The author of the present work had laboured | 
long and assiduously in the Gothic language, | 
making the version of Ulphilas his peculiar 
study, and travelling into Germany and Italy 
to examine MSS. He published the text of the 
Codex Argenteus (1854), and the ten missing | 
leaves which were recovered (1857), besides the 
‘Fragmenta Gotica Selecta’ (1861), but did not 
live to complete the volume before us, which 
has been edited by his son. It contains all the 
fragments from three MSS. in the Ambrosian 
Library marked A, B, and G 82, carefully tran- 
scribed anew, as far as they can be deciphered ; 
for some parts are almost illegible and others 
not easily read. Numerous annotations and 
several appendixes add to the value of the 
book. The text is given more accurately than 
by former editors. 
Prolegomena describing the state of the MSS. | 
would have been useful to the reader. We should 
also have preferred a different arrangement of | 
the fragments, by which all that is extant in 
any epistle might have been given from both 
the MSS. A and Bat once. This would have | 
saved some repetitions, and have answered 
every purpose, provided the variations of A 
and B were noted in the margin. 
The Gothic version is useful in textual cri- | 
ticism, and has been employed by Griesbach, | 
Schulz, Scholz, and Tischendorf. It is easy to | 
see that it was made from the Greek, even if | 
we had not the express statement of Simeon 
Metaphrastes to that effect. As to its readings, | 
they often agree with those of the oldest and | 
best MSS., such as B, C, Z; in other instances, 
they represent later and less accurate ones. The 
text was passing from its most ancient into a | 
more corrupt form when Ulphilas flourished. | 
How Latin readings got into it cannot be known | 
at the present day. Some may have been ori- | 
| 
| 





ginal, because Ulphilas knew Latin; but most 
are of later origin. The version may have been 
altered in Italy after the Latin, as most critics 
believe. 

As the Gothic bishop is said to have been 
an Arian or semi-Arian, traces of his creed have 
been looked for in the version. According to 
Gabelentz and Loebe, whom De Wette follows, 
there is an indication of his belief in Philippians 
ii. 6, where toa Oeq is rendered galeiko Gutha, 
t.e. “like God.” But the Gothic text is corrupt 
in this place. Others, however, have a contrary 
opinion, asserting, as Massmann does decidedly, 
that there is not the slightest vestige of Arian- 
ism throughout the translation. Persons who 
look out for evidences of a writer’s heterodoxy, 
even in a literal version, seldom fail to find 
what they wish. 

The publication of the learned Uppstrém is 
a valuable addition to the critical apparatus 
which an editor of the Greek Testament requires. 
Along with the Gospels published by the same 
scholar and Stamm’s edition, which contains 
the various readings, with a Gothic grammar 
and vocabulary superior to Massmann’s, it fur- 
nishes all that textual critics need in relation 
to the Gothic version. 

It is not likely that the entire work will 
be recovered; if it be, the document will be 
gladly welcomed in its complete state by all 
who are interested in sacred literature. 








Flowers by the Wayside. 
(Aberdeen, Adam.) 


THE writer of these verses has planted out a 
fair-sized garden with flowers that originally 
belonged to the hedgerow, and has allowed them 
to spread with a rank luxuriance that suited 
better with their native place than with the 
one to which they are removed. There is great 
want of pruning here; far too many words 
and lines are used; ideas are beaten out too 
thin, and simple pictures are spoilt by being 
painted over. What Mr. Shelley tells us in the 
Preface of his own life of unremitting labour as 
a working man makes us tolerant towards these 
defects, and willing to pass on to any poems 
which may have distinctive merits. We have 
found these merits in some of the ruder and 
humbler songs written in north-country dialect. 
In them Mr. Shelley is more at home than 
in blank verse. Some check is put upon his 
untutored freedom of speech, and he is kept 
back from that diffuseness which mars the 
well-meaning simplicity of his longer pieces. 
Several happy little touches of description 
mark the shorter lyrics. The comparison of an 


By William Shelley. 


| unhappy lover to 


A kitten sowsed in suds, 


is worth whole pages, and the song from which 
this line is taken, ‘ Bonnie Bell of Warkworth, 
is far above the average. So, too, the picture 
of ‘Our Bonnie Wee Troutie, though rougher 
and a little too familiar, is a pleasant cottage 
interior. Here, again, is a good stanza :— 


Cluds seem lace work, angel-wrought, 
Close against the quiet sky ; 
Beauty throws her head aback, 
Wi’ her white hand shades her eye, 
And seems laith to draw a breath 
While the laverock mounts on high. 
Sweet and cheerin’ as cool waters 
To the soul that pants wi’ thirst, 
Music surges down in gushes 
Frae the proud heart like to burst— 
Oh! that sweetest bards and burdies 
Neist the cauld grun’ should be nursed ! . 


And here is a good vigorous north-country 
song :— 


Hing-in, my lads, the day’s our ain 

When manly hearts gie ower repining ; 
Time still gies growth to fruit and grain, 

Though rain-cluds haud the sun frae shining : 
And we may hope to reap the land, 

Gin we giz heart to ploughing, sowing ; 
Nae fear but food will come to hand, 

The mill’s in gear, the water's flowing. 
The clapper clicks a canty tune 

The while our pocks wi’ meal are filling ; 
Hing-in, and haud the heart aboon ; 

The moulter’s measured to our milling. 


Hing-in, my lads, our harvest’s now: 
Wha kens the features o’ to-morrow? 
’Tis sweet to wipe the sweating brow, 
When labour leaves nae time for sorrow. 
For making hames and hearts to smile, 
And setting lo’esome thing a-shining, 
A single day o’ brattling toil 
Is worth a winter o’ repining. 
Time tramps to blythest music strains 
While poortith’s pocks wi’ meal are filling ; 
Hing-in for love, and lilt again, 
The moulter’s measured to our milling. 


Hing-in, my lads, the cloudy day 

Or lang will laugh outright to cheer us! 
At gloamin’ on our homeward way, 

Our dwinin’ shadows needna fear us; 
The war!’ approves our pride o’ heart, 

Though fortune frown, and poortith stint us, 
Sae lang’s we play our honest part 

To bless the bairns that come ahint us. 
The warl’ is worthy best o’ skill, 

And pays good fees while men are willing 
To do their best down dale, up hill, 

And win fair moulter by fair milling. 


We can promise Mr. Shelley a good recep- 
tion if he will weed his ground of garden 
flowers which have run wild, and give us only 
the true wayside flowers of poetry and nature. 





——= 


Manual of the Ancient History of the East 
till the Median Wars—[Manuel d’ Histoire 
Ancienne de l’Orient jusqwaux Guerre 
|  Médiques, par Frangois Lenormant}. 2 vols, 
| (Paris, Lévy.) 

| Tue light that has been thrown upon the peoples 
| of the East, their manners, customs, religion, 
| architecture, morals, within the last fifty years, 
| by the researches of many illustrious scholars, 
| can hardly be realized except by him who has 
| surveyed the wide field. Those who can remem- 
ber the delight with which they read the 

of Rollin in their youth—pages full of 

able stories related in a simple and lucid style 
—will be able to mark the decided contrast 
between the past and present. Criticism has 
been brought to bear upon records once re 
ceived with almost unquestioning credence; 
so that legends and myths are seen to form a 
Targe portion of them. The fictitious and the 
true are separated, if not always skilfully or 
judiciously, at least in the method of an in- 
cipient philosophy. 

The work before us contains a brief, but 
well-arranged and excellent summary of the 
history of the Israelites, Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Medes and Persians, Phoenicians 
and Carthaginians. The author, availing him- 
self of the results arrived at by the best scholars 
in all the departments of his extensive subject, 
has produced as popular a manual as he could. 
If he does not address himself to scholars, 
he does not often offend them by ignorance 
of their researches. We know of no work 
equal to it in the same line. He shows large 
reading, as well as the ability to digest his 
materials. Like most Frenchmen, he writes 
well, without obscurity or ambiguousness; so 
that his meaning lies on the surface. 

It is not to be supposed that M. Lenormant 
is free from mistakes, or that he has been able 
to separate at all times the doubtful from the 
certain in the lucubrations of men like Raw- 
linson and Oppert. It is also apparent that the 
part of his work devoted to the Israelites pro- 
ceeds on a basis which recent Biblical criticism 
disowns ; for, though Ewald’s inquiries are 
mentioned with approbation, they are not fol- 
lowed to an extent commensurate with their 
importance. Yet we observe a restrained free- 
dom in many of the writer’s remarks, and a 
degree of independence not inconsistent with 
the declaration of his being a submissive son 
of the Church in all necessary things. The part 
devoted to the Egyptians is excellent. In it M. 
Lenormant is more at home than among the 
Israelites and their history. But the early his- 
tory of Egypt presents many uncertain details, 
and the chronology is unsettled. Thus, the time 
of the exodus is a disputed point; for, while 
many follow the Rabbinical or late date, as our 
author does, others put it much earlier. We 
agree with those who suppose that it happened 
in the reign of Menepthah of the nineteenth 
dynasty, son of Rameses II., 7.¢. in the four- 
teenth century before Christ; not with the 
critics who date it 1652 p.c. Admitting, as 
we do, the force of the objections lying against 
this late date, others, no less formidable, may 
be urged against the earlier one. The Rab- 
binical one should not be abandoned without 
pressing necessity. M. Lenormant remarks that 
the language of the Bible respecting the 
destruction of Pharaoh’s host in the Red Sea 
is far from justifying the common opinion that 
the King himself perished. The army, not the 
King, was swallowed up. This is correct, and 
agrees with history; since Menepthah §sur- 
vived the disaster, and died in his bed long 
after. His reign lasted thirty years, and his 
tomb appears among the royal sepulchres of 
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Thebes. The following extract gives a fair spe- 
cimen of M. Lenormant’s style :— 

The doctrine of Zoroaster is, beyond contra- 
diction, the most powerful effort of the human 
mind towards spiritualism and metaphysical truth 
en which it could have been tried to base a religion 
outside revelation, by the single force of natural 
reason; it is the purest, noblest and nearest to the 
truth among the beliefs of Asia and of the entire 
ancient world, apart from that of the Hebrews, 
which rested on the divine word. It is the re- 
action of the noblest instincts of the Japhetic race; 
that race which was by pre-eminence the spiritual- 
istic and philosophical one among Noah’s descend- 
ants, against naturalistic pantheism, and polytheism 
its natural consequence, which had been gradually 
introduced into the beliefs of the Aryans, obliterat- 
ing the remains of a primitive revelation. Indeed, 
Zoroaster, in his indignation against polytheism 
and idolatry, transfers the names of the divine 
persons belonging to the Vedic religion to evil 
spirits, by a process similar to that adopted by the 
prophets and the Fathers of the Church. The gods 
of this religion, Devas, become with him demons; 
two of the most important, Indra and Siva, are 
transformed into ministers of the evil principle. In 
his religious doctrine, Zoroaster tends towards pure 
monotheism; he rises with powerful flight towards 
this dogma of eternal truth; but, appealing solely 
to the strength of his reason, and deprived of the 
supernatural aid of revelation, he dashes against 
the formidable problem of the origin of evil, which 
is the rock on which his soaring is stopped. Un- 
able to overpass it, he falls back on the fatal 
conception of dualism. 


The above introduction is followed by four- 
teen pages describing the religion of Zoroaster 
succinctly, and with tolerable accuracy as far 
as our resources warrant. 

The book is worthy of commendation as a 
manual of ancient history drawn from the best 
sources, and deserves to be translated into 
English by one who could revise and correct it 
where erroneous or deficient, introducing into 
its pages greater freedom and breadth, and 
making it savour less of Bossuet and tradition- 
alism,—more of the school of Niebuhr and 
Ewald. M. Lenormant is slow to perceive 
many things now settled, and rather likes to 
adopt opinions of which his Church will not 
take suspicious cognizance, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Clarendon Press Series.—Spenser. Book II. of The 
Faery Queene. Edited by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

OnE great advantage of the Oxford and Cambridge 

Local Examinations, which we are glad to see 

gaining ground, consists in their exhibiting an out- 

line of the course of education which ought to be 
pursued, and to this may, doubtless, in some mea- 
sure, be ascribed the growing conviction that, 
whatever else is studied, the language and litera- 
ture of our own country should not be omitted. 

Nor can it be denied that an acquaintance with 

our early writers is, if not indispensable, at least 

highly conducive toathorough knowledge of modern 

English. In no other way can an insight be gained 

into the full force of genuine English words and 

phrases, or the purity of our language be so effectu- 
ally preserved, and something of its native vigour 
restored. Spenser is especially deserving of study, 
not only as being “the well of English unde- 
filed,” but also for the luxuriance and splendour 
of his imagery, his graphic touches of character, his 
variety of incident, and his lofty moral tone. We 
are not surprised that part of his ‘Faery Queene’ 
should have been appointed for the next Oxford 

Local Examination. The candidates may think 

themselves fortunate in having so valuable an aid 

as is furnished by the Clarendon Press Series. 

Great pains have been taken to secure an accurate 

text, and everything needful for its elucidation is 

supplied. The Glossary not merely explains the 
meanings and origins of words, but contains refer- 


and use. There are also copious notes, which ex- 
plain and illustrate passages that present any diffi- 
culty or admit of comparison with other works. 
The printing and general getting-up are on a par 
with the superior style of the editing, which is 
quite a model of excellence. 


New Ground. By the Author of ‘The Heir of 
Redclyffe.’ (Mozley.) 

THis is a story of life and death, not without sen- 
sational elements, and yet of that sort which may 
be called ‘‘ model” character. Some of the parties 
described go to South Africa, and among the prin- 
cipal incidents described as part of their adventures 
is a dreadful scene of how a certain Mrs. Morton 
is recovered from the effects of poisoning by 
laudanum. 


Publications of the Chetham Society. Vols. LX XIII. 
and LXXIV. (Printed for the Society.) 

VOLUME seventy-three of this long series of histo- 
rical and literary documents connected with Lan- 
caster and Cheshire comprises the second part of 
the admission register of Manchester School, from 
1776 to 1807. This issue is edited by the Rev. J. 
F. Smith, and contains notices of the more distin- 
guished scholars. Two statements face us in the 
outset which are noteworthy: 1. That Mr. Charles 
Lawson, with whose biography the volume closes, 
was high master of the school during forty-three 
years. 2. That the father of the editor held the 
same office more than thirty years. Among the 
scholars at this ancient establishment was Thomas 
De Quincey, respecting whom is an amusing note 
about his assumption of the “De” of Norman 
nobility, which, our readers of old magazines may 
remember, was attacked by Dr. Maginn and pro- 
nounced to be a crowning piece of humbug, in so 
far as the father of the opium-eater ‘‘ was an honest 
shopkeeper who lived and died Quincey.” The 
good-natured doctor was answered by this shop- 
keeper’s son. The text before us contains a 
copy of an advertisement from the father, thus: 
“Thos. Quincey, intending very shortly to decline 
all retail trade, is now selling off on low terms his 
Prints, Muslins, Table-linen, Gauzes, Laces, etc., 
of all Sorts.” Here are some of the Drinkwaters, 
of the family of worthy Capt. John Drinkwater, to 
whose history of the siege of Gibraltar we are all 
indebted; and John, son of George Romney, 
painter, who published a life of his father; also 
several of the Ainsworths of literary note, and a 
prodigious amount of small-beer chronicles. Volume 
seventy-four of the series comprises three docu- 
ments of considerable local antiquarian interest in 
relation to the land of the district in question. 
1. The great De Lacy Inquisition of a.p. 1311, 
now printed for the first time, and comprising the 
record of the estates of Henry de Lacy, last Earl 


It is not a reprint of Petitus’s, but an independent 
production, the labour of nearly ten years, as we 
are informed by the author. The utility of such a 
book to the historian, the lawyer and the anti- 
quary can scarcely be overrated, because it 
collects all the Athenian laws within a narrow 
space, and presents them in the very words of the 
authors from whom our knowledge of them is 
derived, accompanied with an excellent and copious 
commentary, as well as two indexes. The learned 
author deserves the thanks of every scholar for a 
work involving immense toil spread over many 
years. The two books of which it is composed are 
conveniently divided into chapters, under which it 
is easy to find the particular institution of which 
one is in search. In perusing the laws the reader 
cannot fail to be struck with their general justice, 
wisdom and moderation. The Athenian people 
seen in this mirror rise in our estimation, and 
their enlightenment, apart from Christianity, is 
remarkable. Indeed, some countries nominally 
Christian might adopt several of their laws with 
advantage. Thus we find it enacted respecting 
commercial affairs that “it is not allowed to speak 
falsehood in the forum”; and concerning the dead, 
“that none should be buried within the walls.” In 
the chapter respecting adultery, we find the enact- 
ment of Solon that ‘ procurers should be accused, 
and, if convicted, be put to death.” It was also 
ordained by Solon that “the Senate of the Areo- 
pagus were to look at the way in which each person 
got his living, and to punish the idle.” But it 
would be a tedious thing to give examples of laws 
which embody a wisdom similar to that of Chris- 
tianity. The book before us is a storehouse from 
which each may draw for himself all the information 
available relating to the Athenian jurisdiction. 
What they enjoined and what they prohibited— 
the rewards and punishments affixed to actions— 
are set forth in an authentic form. Prof. Telfy’s 
book is an invaluable digest—the work of a learned 
advocate and antiquary, which none interested in 
the Athenian constitution can dispense with. 

We have before us the following pamphlets : 
Christ's Spiritual Presence with his Worshippers 
the True Glory of his House: a Sermon preached 
in the New Parish Church of Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, on Wednesday, August 5, 1868, by the 
Right Rev. Mathew B. Hale, D.D. (Rivingtons),— 
Address after Confirmation to my Parishioners, 
especially those who were Confirmed May 6, 1868, 
by the Rev. W. H. Fowle (Parker),—Home and 
Foreign Missions: What is the Scripture Rule? 
a Sermon preached in St. Philip’s Chapel, Regent 
Street, on behalf of the Bishop of London’s Fund, 
by Francis Pigou, M.A. (Rivingtons),—TZhe Pure 
Delight, by John Henry (Richard),—The Coming 
Whirlwind among the Nations of the Earth: Daniel's 





of Lincoln of that family, Commander of the 
vanguard at Falkirk, once well known in Denbigh- 
shire—witness his statue still standing over the 
gate of the Castle of Denbigh—and one of the 
magnates of Britain in the time of Edward the 
First. 2. The remains of the Survey of 1320; and 
8, the Custom-Roll and Rental of the Manor of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, 1422. This volume is edited 
by J. Harland, Esq. 


The Body of Athenian Law in Greek and Latin, 
brought together from the Sources, and furnished 
with a Commentary and Indexes—[Corpus Juris 
Attict Greece et Latine, &c.]. By Prof. Telfy. 
(Dulau & Co.) 

THE laws of the Athenians are divided in this work 

into public and private, so that it naturally consists 

of two books. The extracts are taken from the 
original sources, which, being Greek for the most 
part, are accompanied with a Latin version. About 

130 writers and documents have been used, and 

are all enumerated in the Preface. After the revival 

of learning, the chief book that appeared similar 

to Telfy’s was that of Samuel Petitus (Paris, 1635), 

who collected the Attic laws and illustrated them 

with a commentary—the best edition of his excel- 

lent work being that of Wesseling (Leyden, 1742). 

But the production has its defects, and is scarcely 

adequate to the requirements of modern scholarship, 

though its merits were undoubtedly great. The 
work of Telfy supplies fuller and more correct 





ences and quotations which illustrate their history 


information by the helpof the most recent literature. 


Tron Kingdom and “ Time of the End,” with Notes 
| on Things Secular and on Things Sacred (Houlston 
| & Wright),—Bribery: a Sermon, by John Martin, 
| M.A. (Rivingtons),—The Present Crisis: is i to 
| be traced in the Bible? by “ Enquirer” (Macintosh), 
| —Lord Redesdale’s Speech in the House of Lords, 
on Friday, July 17, 1868, on moving for a Copy of 

| the Coronation Oath: with a Reply to an Article in 
the ‘Saturday Review’ (Rivingtons),—Disendow- 

| ment : is it Safe? is it Expedient? is it Right? an 
| Appeal to Irish Protestants, by One of Themselves; 
Second Edition, containing Part of a Letter from 

the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone to the Author 

| (Dublin, Moffat),—Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment, by Arthur H. Foster (Dublin, Moffat),— 
“ Treland’s Eye”: a Series of Papers in Prose and 
Verse, by Various Authors. No. I., Christians 
and Cattle; or, What makes Irish Paupers? What 
banishes Irish Eailes? and What cuts off Irish 
Lives? by George Butler Bradshaw (Dublin, 
Murray),— Personal entation: a Simplifi- 
cation Adaptation to the Ballot, and Defence of 
Mr. Hare’s Scheme of Electoral Reform, by J. 
Rigby Smith (Triibner),—Purity and Freedom of 
Elections secured by a New Method, preventing 
Riots, Intimidation and Bribery and Corruption, 
enabling every Voter to Record his Vote without 
or Loss of Time, and effectually putting an 

End to Costly Parliamentary Elections, by J. F. 
D'Oyly (Effingham Wilson),—Army Reform: a 
Few Words on the Purchase System and Regi- 
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mental Organization ; with some Practical Sugges- 


tions for their Improvement, by J. C. O'Dowd 
(Ridgway),—On State Medicine in Great Britain 
and Ireland, by Henry W. Rumsey, M.D. (Ridg- 
way),—The Tenth Annual Report of the Ladies 
Sanitary Association (Office of the Ladies’ Sanitary 
Association),—A Woman’s Work in Water-Cure 
and Sanitary Education, by Mary 8. Gove Nichols 
(Longmans), —On Harvesting Corn in Wet Weather: 
Prize Essay, by W. A. Gibbs (Bell & Daldy),— 
On the Scarcity of House-Grown Fruits in Great 
Britain; with Remedial Suggestions, by Charles 
Roach Smith, in a Letter to Joseph Mayer, Esq. 
(J. R. Smith),—The Drainage and the Water 
Supply of Towns: a Lecture, by William Newman, 
M.D.., delivered at the Stanford Institution, March 
17, 1868 (Simpkin & Marshall),— Post-Ofice Mys- 
teries and Grievances exposed and examined, by 
Aliquis,— Transactions of the Manchester Statistical 
Society—Session 1867-68 (Manchester, Roberts),— 
and £. S. D.; or, Pounds, Shillings and Pence still 
retained: a Plan for the Decimalization of British 
Coinage, by Baron Louis Benas (Effingham Wilson). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Akhl&k I Hindi, or Indian Ethics, ed. by Syed Abdoollah, 12/6 cl. 
Cudjo’s Cave, by the Author of * Three Scouts,’ er. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Davis’s Manual of the Law of Registration and Elections, 12/ cl. 
Gallott’s Universal Curve Tables, oblong 32mo. 3/6 roan. 

Glen’s Parliamentary Registrative Manual, 12mo. 3/6 cl. swd. 
Harry’s Ladder to Learning, 16mo. 5/ cl. 

Kempis’s Imitation of Christ, 32mo. 1/6 roan. 

Knight’s Practical Guide to Perspective, oblong, 1/ swd. 
Lanspergius’s Epistle of Jesus Christ, tr. by Arundel, 18mo. 2/ el. 
Louis Michaud, 18mo. 1/6 cl. 

More’s Pietas Privata, 32mo. 1/ cl. 

Nugent's Treatise on (ptics, cr. 8vo, 5/ cl. 

Pearl, by the Author of ‘ Caste,’ 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

8. Botolph, or the Missing Key, ed. by Vines, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Scupoli’s Spiritual Combat, 32mo. 1/6 roan. 

Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom, roy. 8vo, 50/ cl. 
Waring’s Pharmacopeia of India, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Warwick House Toy Books, 3 Sorts, 4to. each 1/ swd. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
12, De Beauvoir Square, Aug. 26, 1868. 


As one of the Fellows and a Member of the | 


Council of this Society, I thank you for the publi- 


cation of Mr. Hyde Clarke’s letter in the Atheneum | 


of the 15th inst. Unless I am greatly mistaken, 
many others of the Fellows will feel equally obliged 
to him and to you for thus exposing to view one of 
the weakest points in our present position, in order 
to have it thoroughly investigated and repaired. I 
must say that I for one have never been able to 
learn who were the Proprietors or who were the 
Editors of the Review, or what were the precise 
relations between them and the Society. In January 
last, when officiating as the Auditor appointed by 
and on behalf of the Council to audit the accounts 
of the last year, I endeavoured to obtain some in- 
formation on this subject with reference to the sum 
of 3531. 10s. 6d. which appeared in the accounts as 
having been paid forthe Review. I knew that great 
dissatisfaction existed amongst the Fellows respect- 
ing it; and I stated that as my reason for urging 
that the whole truth about it should be disclosed. 
But all that Mr. Brabrook, the Director, or Mr. 
Collingwood, the Secretary, could at that time say 
was, that the Review was originally the property of 
Dr. Hunt, but to whom he had or might have since 
assigned it, or whose property, either in whole or 
in part, it then was they could not say. Neither 
myself nor my colleague was very well satisfied 
with that explanation ; but we were reminded that 
our duty as auditors was simply to ascertain that 
the above sum had been actually paid, about which 
fact there was no doubt, and that any further in- 


formation must be obtained from the Council. But | . . 2 
| cannot think it serves his cause to use language 


the Council, as a council, were no better informed ; 
and I have never met any individual member of it 


who was at the same time both able and willing to | 


enlighten me further respecting it. 


It is sheer nonsense to say, as the Council in their | 


minutesof the 1 8th inst. say, ‘“‘that the Review has not 
subjected the Society to any losses or liabilities of any 
kind,” becauseit must be apparent that if the 300/. 
a year paid for the Review had been applied to the 


liquidation of the legitimate expenses of the Society | 


we should now have had a large balance in hand, 
instead of being, as we are, deeply in debt. It is 
equally fallacious to say ‘‘that the finances of the 
Society are sound.” They are not sound; and the 
President, the Director, and the Council all know 
that they are not, and have all concurred in telling 








| the Fellows that they are not. We ought not to 
have any debts; but if we have any, we ought to 
know, and we ought to have the means of ascer- 
taining the precise amount, whether it be 1,700J. 
or 1,000/., ‘as vaguely surmised,” or a much 
| smaller amount, as vaguely alleged, and we ought 
| not to be driven to ‘“ vague surmises” from our 
| inability to obtain exact information. 
| It is impossible not to admire the zeal and the 
ability of Dr. Hunt in the promotion of anthro- 
| pological science, and no one could more highly 
appreciate or more cordially admire them than I 
| have always done; but it is equally impossible for 
any one, not being of Dr. Hunt’s clique, either to 
| admire or approve of this mode of managing the 
| affairs of a scientific society. It is time that sort of 
| management should come to anend. It hasalready 
| compelled many of our most esteemed Fellows to 
| withdraw from our meetings, and has, no doubt, 
| prevented many other eminent anthropologists from 
| becoming Fellows. The Anthropological Society of 
| London belongs to the great body of anthropologists, 
and ought not to be governed—or misgoverned— 
by any clique or minority of partisans. 
| I know not whether the last two paragraphs of 
| the communication signed by the Secretary are also 
extracted from the Minutes and express the opinions 
| of the Council, or are those of the Director, or those 
of the Secretary only. If the coarse imputations of 
falsehood and calumny and the threat of expulsion 
they contain are those of the Council, I think they 
dishonour the fourteen members who concurred in 
them; and if they are not, they ought to be dis- 
| avowed. I am unable to detect either the falsehood 
| or the calumny; but even if it could be shown that 
| some of “ the statements” were erroneous, I should 
| still believe that they were honestly made in an 
earnest, though mistaken, endeavour to promote 
the best interests of the Society, by laying bare a 
cancerous growth in its interior which threatens its 
very existence. What other motive could he—a 
life member—have? H. Brookes. 





4, St. Martin’s Place, Friday Evening. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke’s letters will meet with their 
reply,t as far as the Society is concerned, on Wed- 
nesday next. He ventures to accuse me personally 
of want of good faith in not having fulfilled a 
pledge of resignation alleged to have been given 
by me to Prof. Huxley. This imputation I 
repel with indignation. I did, without the least 
mental reserve or arriére pensée, resign the office 
of Director, and vacated my seat. One of our 
oldest and most valued members consented to act 
as my successor. At a subsequent meeting of 
Council, more largely attended, I believe, than any 
previous one during the whole history of the Society, 
every member present urged me to resume the 
Directorship, on grounds which appeared to them 
sufficient. In reluctantly acceding to the request, 
I felt that my honour was safe in the hands of so 
many distinguished and learned friends. 

Another unworthy imputation in Mr. Clarke’s 
letter is directed against me personally. He com- 
plains that I have summoned the meeting toconsider 
his conduct at too early a date. On what ground 
does he desire delay? Does he imagine the Council 
would remain under his slanderous imputations any 
longer than they could avoid? I belong to no 
clique,” and will do my utmost to give him fair 
play. I never have been, nor will be, a party to 
‘‘charlatanism, puffery, or jobbery.” Mr. Clarke 
such as this. Epwarp W. BrABROOK, 

Hon. Director, A.S.L. 


+ The “reply” to Mr. Hyde Clarke’s letters 
was delivered, as above intimated, on Wednesday, 
when the Society resolved that a Committee of 
five Fellows, not members of the Council or friends 
of Mr. Clarke, be appointed to investigate his 
charger, the reply of the Council and the general 
and financial state of the Society, and to report to 
a special meeting a month hence. This resolution 
was moved by Dr. Duncan, Secretary of the Geo- 
logical Society, and carried by a majority of 21 to 
13 members, 








ENGLISH PICTURES IN AMERICA. 
2, Abercorn Place, St. John’s Wood, Aug. 28, 1868, 

Havine just sent a small picture to America, it 
may be interesting to your readers to know the 
difficulties and expenses thereby incurred. 

The picture being properly packed in its case, I 
took it myself to Messrs. Wheatley’s Globe Parcels 
Express, recommended to me by a City friend ag 
the simplest and cheapest method ; the freight per 
steamer amounted to 1/. 5s. 2d., not including the 
insurance. I found it was fortunate I had taken it 
myself, as the clerk told me I had to obtain a cer. 
tificate of the contents and value of the parcel from 
the American consul,—in order for which I had to 
write out three invoices, and attend personally in 
Mincing Lane to declare the truth of the same; 
this I did, but I found my troubles not over, for 
the clerk at the Consulate, having required me to 
fill up six forms of declaration, informed me that 
I should have to call again the day after, when I 
should, on payment of 11s. 6d., receive the requisite 
forms properly stamped. The duty on the other 
side of the Atlantic on pictures is ten per cent. I 
leave it to your readers to judge of the state of Art 
in a country of such boasted freedom when native 
artists require such ample protection from foreigners. 

G. D. Lest. 


EMBOSSED PRINTING FOR THE BLIND. 
33, Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, Sept. 1, 1868. 

‘WILL you allow me a short space in your valuable 

columns to speak a word on behalf of the blind. 
It isa sad reflection that, although many good men 
have devoted themselves to the education of this 
unfortunate class, their want of agreement has 
thrown the question of the best system of type into 
hopeless confusion. The blind all read by means of 
raised letters, but there are five such alphabets in 
common use in England alone, three of them are 
pushed by societies who believe that their favourite 
ought to be the universal one, and this struggle 
results in distraction of the blind, by the multi- 
plicity of systems, while the energy, and capital, 
which, if confined to one channel, might achieve 
something great, are allowed to run to waste. I 
perceive, with regret, that the same course is now 
proposed to be taken in order to push one of the 
Roman systems, which uses capitals and small 
letters, as in ordinary printing. The society I allude 
to has a long list of distinguished names among its 
patrons, but its plan of operations is, I think, radi- 
cally wrong. The intention is to raise a sum of 
20,0002. to be laid out in printing books in the upper 
and lower-case Roman system, and selling them, 
not at the price of production, but at nominal prices, 
so as to undersell all rivals. This whole plan pro- 
ceeds upon the supposition that the upperand lower- 
case Roman system ought to be the only one used 
by the blind ; but this is by no means proved. 

First, after extensive inquiry among the blind in 
London, I have not met with any who in adult 
life have been able to learn to read by the Roman 
system. 

Secondly, among the great number who have been 
taught as children in asylums on the Roman system, 
I cannot find any who continue to use it. Both these 
remarks apply only to London, where there is great 
facility for the blind to acquire whichever system 
they prefer. 

Thirdly, the Roman system has been thoroughly 
tried in France and Belgium, and has been aban- 
doned in favour of an arbitrary dotted system. I 
believe that no satisfactory conclusion will ever be 
arrived at, until the blind themselves are properly 
consulted: it is with this view that a committee 
has been formed in London, conversant with the 
different systems, who will examine the whole sub- 





ject and will take the opinions of the intelligent 


blind. We are anxious to add to our numbers, and 
shall be glad of the co-operation of any who already 
know the different systems, or are willing to learn 
them. T. R. Agmitaas, M.D. 





A COPYRIGHT GRIEVANCE. 
25, Paternoster Row, August 28, 1868. 
I wish to lay before your readers a little inci- 
dent, a sort of cause célébre in the private history 





of my firm, which, as it appears to me, deserves 
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the consideration of those who make and of those | to premise that these notes will be of little service) But Ardverakie possesses an inte 
who administer our laws. : to those who can neither ride nor walk, the coach | even beyond that of ‘te natural diniiions* then 
The actors in this little drama may be designated | which passes daily. between Kingussie and Fort) on the walls of the drawing-room and small. dinin . 
as follows:— — ; sey William being unavailable for seeing the object | room, are the original sketches of five of person. 
A, an extensive publisher of cheap periodicals. about to be mentioned. Instead, therefore, of taking famous pictures, executed in coloured crayons, and 
B, a “limited” company, now in liquidation, | this conveyance, let the tourist on pony-back, or on’ nearly of the size of life. They include the “Chal- 
the representatives of a large printselling firm. his own legs, leave the coach-road at Laggan Bridge, | lenge,’ the ‘Stag at Bay,’ and the ‘ Dying Stag.’ 
C, your humble servant, a bookseller. eleven miles from Kingussie, and crossing the Spey | The execution of the sketches is wonderfully 
A, in the regular course of his business, becomes | ascend the right bank of that river to Glenshero. | spirited, and attests in many ways the. brilliant 
possessor of a quantity of second-hand wood-blocks, | About three miles from Laggan Bridge he will! genius of this great animal painter. 
and issues a batch of them in his well-known illus- | come to a chapel on a heather-clad knoll imme-| That Ardverakie stands in the midst of a deer- 
trated periodical ; whereupon B. is down upon him diately under a precipitous hill. This is crowned by | forest is made evident to the visitor by the numerous 
for alleged piracy. Whether justly so charged or the ruins of a Pictish fort locally called ‘Dun do noble stags’ heads which form running ornaments 
not, A. pays heavily, as smart-money for the-same, Lamp,’ or ‘The two-handed Dune,’ expressive of on either side of the long passages in the house 
under protest, and promises not to offend so again. | its commanding the two great valleys or passes of Looking down these, you see a perfect forest of 
A, however, does repeat the offence; whereupon Glenshero and Crameron. antlers all belonging to royal heads,—a tantalizin 
B, passing over the principal offender, A. the pub- Should the tourist be but a lukewarm antiquary, | sight to the deer-stalker, who holds that no me 
lisher, swoops down upon C. (among others), as he cannot be disappointed by the view from the equals that of stalking a royal stag. Equally tan- 
vendor. I (C.) am thereupon gratified by the receipt Dune. It embraces the entire valley of the Spey talizing to the angler are stuffed specimens of the 
of a Bill in Chancery, duly filed against me for | from its rise in Loch Spey to the west, far away ferox or great lake-trout which were captured in 
an injunction to restrain me from selling, and for to the east, when the crowd of mountains cul-' the adjoining lake. Some weighed when caught 
damages oceasioned by my having sold, pirated , minate in the grand summits of Cairn Gorm and thirty pounds. But it is right to tell the Walto- 
prints, accompanied by a notice of application Ben Mac Dhui. Continuing his route up Glen- nian that these fish are very crafty, being rarely 
within three days after service. On showing these | shero, the tourist will arrive at Loch Ranachan, a’ wiled by even the most dainty lures. Such at 
frightful missiles to my solicitors, I am told that | small but picturesque sheet of water, on the north- least is the writer’s experience. Loch Laggan is 
“if these are piracies I am in the wrong; that, as | east shore of which stands the large shooting-lodge however, tenanted by a numerous population of 
I admit having sold these dangerous articles, how- | of Glenshero, occupied for some years by the Duke | the common Jake-trout which, on propitious days 
ever innocently, by hundreds, unless prepared to | of Abercorn. Near the lodge he will find a bridle- take the artificial fly freely. ; 
fight the question of piracy or no piracy (in which | road trending southwards, which will lead him under! If not time-pressed, make your boatman row 
question, be it remarked, I am not a principal), I | precipitous heights, bearing on their ledges pic- | you to the picturesque islets near Ardverakie, on 
have no defence to the suit, and, consequently, no | turesque birch-trees and garlanded by innumerable that, called Fergus, are the remains of what is said 
alternative but to submit to a decree.” Accord. | wild flowers. Beyond these heights he will pass to have been a stronghold of Fergus the Second, 
ingly, the motion was heard within the three days, | across a wild expanse of heather-clad moor, over founder of the Scottish monarchy. Near the ruins 
and my submission, as above, has cost me hard | which the road is carried with utter disregard of is a silver fir planted by the Queen in 1848, which 
upon 801, \ all engineering science. This rude way and that has attained a height of 25 feet. A more charming 
: Is not this intolerable? Is it not shameful that, | running up Glenshero were made by the famous spot for a pic-nic than this small isle cannot be 
in this nineteenth century, the law should be so General Wade. The latter leads over the pass of conceived; and while on it you may with glasses 
framed that the High Court of Chancery must | Corryarick to Fort Augustus, and we may render see several stags on the mountain-slopes above 
lend itself to an act of such Star-chamber-like | tourists a service by stating that a house still Ardverakie. 
celerity and sweeping oppressiveness? Is it not | marked in some guide-books and maps as ‘Garvie-| But the excursion par excellence, from the inn 
very mischievous that, under the protection of cer- | more Inn,’ no longer offers accommodation to man | On Loch Laggan, is that to Corrie-Arder, which 
tain legal forms, B. should be able so peremptorily, | or beast. The house in question is nearly midway closely rivals Ben Nevis in height. This excursion, 
and without any previous notice or warning, to | between Kingussie and Fort Augustus, which are! which as far as the writer is aware, finds no place 
proceed against the minor offender for unwittingly | about forty miles apart, and we know of one gentle- | in guide-books, will introduce the tourist to scenery 
“‘selling,” before proving his case and establishing | man, who, deceived by map and guide-book, arrived unsurpassed in grandeur by any in Great Britain. 
his right against the major offender for “ publish- | at Garviemore from Kingussie late in the evening, Following the road along the north shore of Loch 
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ing”? In the name of justice, I ask— 

1. If A. did issue piracies, why he should not | 
pay C.'s damage? | 

2. If A. did not issue, why should C. be mulcted | 
at the suit of B.? 

8. How is C. to prove the truth of the matter 
either way ? 

I may state that, if attacked by me (C.), A.’s 
defence is twofold :—First, that the subjects of 
second offence were included among those paid for 
in the first fine; secondly, that the alleged piracies 
are no piracies at all. 

The law of Copyright is a “‘ benefit,” but it may 
be worked so as to shelter an abuse; and I would 
respectfully submit that a suitor, prosecuting for 
alleged piracy, should be restrained from pursuing 
his cause against the mere vendor until his case 
against the publisher is clear; an interim injunc- 
tion would effectually stop all sales pending the 
course of his suit. ArTHUR HALL. 





NOTES FROM THE HIGHLANDS. 
Glenshero, Inverness-shire, Aug. 29, 1868. 
Aone the innumerable enjoyable’ and instruc- 
tive excursions which may be made in the High- 
lands, few exceed in interest that from Kingussie, 
a station on the railway between Perth and Inver- 
ness, by Loch Laggan, to Fort William. The gene- 
ral scenic features of this route, which passes close 
to Ben Nevis, are known to most tourists in Scot- 
land. Nowhere will the geologist be able to note 
and study the universal waste that has been for ages 
going on in the Highlands, and which is still in 
progress, and the curious effect of glacial action 
_than on the sides of Ben Nevis, which, like many 
other mountain heights, 

“"——-silently proclaim 

The memorial majesty of Time, 

Impersonated in its calm decay. 


But it is not to write on the monarch of Scottish 


fully expecting to find rest and refreshment at Laggan for three miles and a half, you turn to the 
the inn, but being disappointed he was under the right, up a valley, at the head of which is a small 
necessity of walking on through the night to Fort farm-house. Beyond this house there is no road 
Augustus. | nor path even; but by keeping to the side of the 
For a long time after the suppression of the burn which chafes over a bed of large boulders you 
Rebellion of 1745, this and other roads across the | cannot go astray. About two miles above the farm- 
Grampians were infested by gangs of desperate house the valley contracts to a gorge, which gradu- 
robbers, and so unsafe was the route across these | ally becomes narrower as you approach Corrie- 
mountains that persons were in the habit of making | Arder. Continuing your course amongst a very 
their wills before undertaking a journey beyond | wilderness of débris you come presently in full 
their own neighbourhood. | view of a vast precipice of rock rising some 1,000 
Our road now gradually ascends for about three | feet above a dark lake, on whose gloomy waters 
miles, when it attains its highest point, giving the the sun never seems to shine. Looking upwards, 
tourist a glorious burst of Loch Laggan, whose | and scanning cliff and crag, you see everywhere 
waters wind among the lonely mountains which | seams and scars, the result of the mountain’s long 
rise from its shores to a great height. For what he warfare with the elements, while the ground around 
looks on is a vast deer-forest, the country being | you is thickly strewn by huge blocks which have 
given up entirely to those animals, which flourish fallen from the encircling rock ramparts. 
best where neither man nor beast exists. It is possible to pass over the south shoulder of 
The entire district belongs to Cluny Macpherson, | Corrie-Arder into Glenshero, but the climb is 
and the traveller learned in Gaelic is made aware | arduous, and should not be undertaken without a 
on arriving at the east end of Loch Laggan that he | guide when mists robe the mountain. 
is within his domains by the inn having, instead of | How high and bold are the heights of Corrie- 
a sign, the lintel over the door cut with the words | Arder may be conceived from the fact that while 
“Le Teghearn Cluane,” or the “ Laird of Cluny.” gazing at them I saw an eagle whirling above 
Happily, however, he is not subject as of old to his | them. Several specimens of this bird shot round 
right of “ pit and gallows.” Loch Laggan are to be seen at Ardverakie. The 
‘At this inn a boat should be hired, to see the | defile of Corrie-Arder and its rifted precipiees 
beauties of Loch Laggan. For this purpose a long show the various agencies of erosion quite as much 
day will be requisite, as the lake is nearly ten miles | as Ben Nevis does ; and, however difficult it may 
in length, varying in breadth from one mile to one be for us to appreciate this geological problem, the 
mile and a half. The charming scenery of this fine | only real element to be granted in it is time, 
lake is nowhere seen to greater advantage than at | which, as Mr. Geikie pertinently observes, in his 
Ardverakie. This shooting-lodge, one of the largest | ‘Seenery of Scotland,’ ‘the progress of geology 
and most commodious in the Highlands, stands | is making every year more imperative and ex- 
among birch-clad knolls close to the base of Wester | acting.” 
Biencar, a mountain singularly like Mount Pilatus| In these days when railways are, so to speak, 
in form. At this lodge the Queen and the late Prince | plunging people into the sea on every shore, our 
Consort sojourned in the autumn of 1848, and so | inland scenery is more neglected than it should be, 





mountains that I take up my pen, but to draw 
attention to one or two features on this route which 


are not generally known. It will be well, however, | 


attached did they become to the place that they and it is in this belief that these notes have been 

were very desirous to purchase it, but the Cluny | written. Cc. R. W. 

| refused to sell, and, consequently, Balmoral became 
Her Majesty’s Highland home. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Prof. Leone Levi's paper on the Learned 
Societies has shown the need and the possibility of 
a better understanding and closer co-operation 
among these bodies. We may be a long way yet 
from perfect unity—though union would be to the 
clear advantage of science—but there is a point in 
the progress towards unity which may not be 
beyond our present means. Would not a confer- 
ence of Presidents and Councils be desirable? Who 
will take the first step? Either General Sabine or 
Lord Stanhope might do it; and if these two Pre- 
sidents would act together, a conference might be 
called with some prospect of success. 

It is said that a cathedral for the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Westminster is to be erected near Buck- 
ingham Palace, and that to a chapel in this struc- 
ture are to be removed the remains of the late 
Cardinal Wiseman. Over these remains will be 
placed a shrine, which Mr. Pugin is to design. 


Mr. Mark Lemon will appear in a Shakspearean 
entertainment, at the Gallery of Illustration, during 
the ensuing autumn. The character in which he 
will appear is that of Falstaff. 

Among the scores of suggestions and remarks 
which have been offered with regard to the “ acci- 
dent” to the train at Abergele, no one hints at the 
only practicable mode of reducing the fire, which 
was the effectual agent of so much horror. We 
read of chains of men being formed to carry water 
for the extinction of the flames; but no one seems 
to have thought of casting earth upon the burning 
spot. To this end there were scores of hands ready 
and tons of earth. 


The following note about the receipts of the 
three south-eastern railway companies which have 
recently raised their fares may be interesting to 
those who consider that a morally-binding bargain 
exists between such companies and the residents 
on their lines. The South-Eastern Railway earned 
last week, with sixteen more miles open for service 
than in the corresponding week of last year, 31,6910. 
against 32,498/., a decrease of more than 800/. The 
London, Chatham and Dover Railway earned, in 
all its limbs, same mileage, 15,078/. against 17,0044. 
last year. The London and Brighton Railway 
earned, being 134 miles longer than last year, 
28,2121. against 29,2837. Of the other metro- 
politan lines, the Great Eastern, with the same 
length, earned about 1,100/. more; the Great 
Northern, nearly 3,000/. more. The Great Wes- 
tern earned 2,315/. less, and is 76 miles longer. 
The North-Western, about 100/. less; the Metro- 
politan, about 5007. more; the Midland, 2,000/. 
more; the North London, 200/. less. The South- 
Western earned in the respective weeks 30,218/. 
this year against 30,333/., being without increased 
mileage. The railways in the United Kingdom 
have, since this time last year, increased 342 miles 
in length, and their earnings decreased 8,399/.; to 
which the North-Western contributed 4,762/., and 
the Brighton, 1,1714. 

Mr. George Dennis, whose mission in Asia 
Minor was announced some time since, has arrived 
there at an unlucky period, for, like us, they have 
had great heats, which, being preceded by heavy 
rains, have generated malaria and produced a 
severe visitation of fever. Mr. Dennis, who is not 
to be kept from work, went to excavate in the 
unhealthy plain of Sardis. Driven from that by 
the fever, he has gone to Tralles, but that place is 
suffering so much that the Governor-General has 
despatched doctors and quinine, and we can hope 
little from Mr. Dennis's labours until after the 
autumn. 

Under the happy title of ‘Poet’s Corner’ the 
Rev. Mr. Bellew has issued a volume of passages 
from our best poets, accompanied by brief biogra- 
phical notes. The plan is a very good one; the 
selection is made with taste; and the book is well 

ut together. In about 900 pages of clear print 

r. Bellew has produced a really splendid speci- 
men of the poetic wealth of our country. Messrs. 
Routledge & Co. publish the book. 

Messrs. Fullarton & Co. have issued the fifth 
volume of ‘The Imperial Gazetteer of England 
and Wales.’ The volume is enriched by a map of 








‘the Scilly Isles, by plans of Grimsby, Harwich, 
Scarborough, Whitby, Goole and Sunderland, and 
by charts of Hartlepool and Plymouth Sound. 


A Correspondent writes :—‘ There is a philo- 
logist now alive, a learned and acute man, who 
seriously maintains that no word whatsoever is 
derived from natural sounds or animals’ voices: 
Roar, scream, and squeak, growl and whisper, are 
in no manner related to the noises they signify: 
the cuckoo, the whip-poor-will, &c., are names of 
which the obvious source is a vulgar error. I was 
reminded of him this morning by hearing a cock, 
while I was engaged in writing, going on as if he 
were aiming at the production of cock-a-doodle-doo. 
Sometimes he was more lucky than usual; at last, 
but for once only, he produced a splendid specimen, 
as distinctly articulated as any human being could 
have done it. He could not do it again. But: his 
very worst attempts were such as the human being 
could hardly have undertaken to imitate in any 
other way. I am a full believer in imitative words: 
but the sheep, I observe, rather invert académical 
distinctions; the old one is B.A. and the young one 
is M.A. In this they imitate our babies, who can 
bring out mamma before they are up to papa. But 
the philologist above mentioned will not admit that 
these words have their source in nepial protology, 
as the learned might call it; I don’t think they do. 
Noises made by different materials certainly sug- 
gest different articulations. The French imitate 
the drum by rom-plom-plom: the English by rub-a- 
dub-dub. The French military drums are usually 
of metal; the English, of wood. Those who will 
attend to the sounds will feel that both nations are 
justified.” 


The Educational Times republishes its mathe- 
matical questions in small volumes, of which nine 
have been issued. In the seventh there isa problem 
founded on Milner’s lamp. The late Dr. Milner, 
President of Queen’s College, who died in 1820, 
constructed a lamp with a swinging reservoir, 
curved in such a manner that, whatever might be 
the quantity of oil, the position of equilibrium just 
brought the oil up to the wick. A living witness 
remembers this lamp: he also remembers a chair 
made on principles as scientific, but not, like the 
lamp, reducible to algebra. Both stories were 
current at Cambridge forty-five years ago, and the 
discovery of surviving testimony seems to have 
revived them. The good doctor wanted a comfort- 
able wooden chair; so he laid a slab of putty ona 
common chair, and sat down on it until it assumed 
his own form. He then caused a carpenter to 
make a fac-simile of the slab in wood : and he used 
to boast of the comfort which he derived from his 
own ingenuity. The witness is not sure that Dr. 
Milner mentioned putty, which was the material 
of the undergraduates’ story; it may have been 
wax, or some other soft material. In our own day, 
gutta-percha would do for the mould and seat both. 


There is a fashion in Christian names as well as 
other things. Mr. Riley notes that in the city of 
London, from the thirteenth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury (A.D. 1276—1419) the most fashionable name 
was Joanna or Joan, while the next was Cristina 
—a name not borne now by any one among our 
acquaintance, private or public, except the poetess 
Miss Rossetti. After these came Isabel, Matilda, 
Juliana, Aleson (now Alice), Lucy, Pernel or Par- 
nel (from St. Petronilla), Agnes, Idonia, and Avice. 
Avice is worth reviving. It lasted late into the 
seventeenth century, if not later, as one of the 
daughters of Sir Robert Foster, of Great Forsters, 
was so named, 


Chaucer’s expansion of some of Boethius’s Latin, 
in his Englishing of the ‘Consolation of Philo- 
sophie, has led some people to suppose that 
the poet translated from a French rendering of 
Boethius, and not direct from the Latin. If he did 
so, the version he would have used was doubtless 
that of one of his known favourite authors, Jean 
de Méung, the continuator of Guillaume de 
Lorris’s ‘ Romance of the Rose.’ A magnificent 
copy of Jean de Méung’s Boethius, printed in 1494, 
is in the British Museum. It is illuminated with 
miniatures, bound in velvet, and was presented to 
Henry the Seventh. A chapter of this has lately 
been compared with Chaucer's translation and the 


original Boethius, by Mr. Edward Bell, for the 
Early English Text Society ; and the result is, that 
Chaucer’s Englishing was certainly not made from 
the French of Jean de Méung, but direct from 
Boethius; though some phrases of the Latin are 
paraphrased rather than translated, in order to 
bring out their meaning more fully. 


There are few people who have not been occa. 
sionally puzzled whether to write ei or ie in the 
words that so represent the sound of longe, 4 
very simple rule, says a schoolmaster, removes al] 
difficulty: When the diphthong follows ¢, it ig 
always ei—ceiling, conceive, &c.; when it follows 
any other letter it is always ie—grief, friend, 
niece, &c. 

A letter recently received from Italy states that 
Mrs. Tysted, of the Baths of Lucca, locally 
known as “Queen of the Bagni,” has just died 
suddenly there, at the advanced age of nearly 
ninety - nine. Mrs. Tysted’s tastes were emi. 
nently literary and antiquarian. She possessed a 
very valuable collection of Etruscan antiquities and 
of ancient Roman coins, and a large number of 
letters of celebrated literary men, including Scott, 
Byron and Shelley, with whom she had corre 
sponded. Lever has produced her prominently in 
one of his best novels. When Sir Walter Scott, 
during his last illness, visited Florence, Mrs. Tys- 
ted, and her late husband, Col. Tysted, then living 
there, entertained, or rather nursed, him during 
his stay. She often spoke with sadness of his low 
and desponding state. Nothing, she said, appeared 
to interest him in Florence but a collection of 
ancient armour. When the literary men of that 
city expressed a wish to pay their respects to the 
“ Ariosto of the North,” as they called him, Scott 
asked Mrs. Tysted to excuse him to them, adding, 
mournfully, ‘‘ Sir Walter is a poor, poor lion now.” 
He longed to be at home again, and to breathe his 
last within hearing of the rippling music of the 
Tweed. Mrs. Tysted published a small volume of 
sketches, the sale of which yielded 100/. towards 
oe for building an English church at the 

ths. 


What may happen if hardy or interested local 
authorities care more for making things smooth 
for themselves than for the public, and shirk their 
duty, is shown by what has taken place at Hanley. 
The Town Council neglected to enforce the Sani- 
tary Act of 1866 with regard to the consuming of 
smoke; so, some three months since, about two 
hundred townsmen memorialized the Home Secre- 
tary to enforce the Act and compel those sages to 
do their duty. Here one remarks upon the obvious 
folly of entrusting such duties to bodies which are 
constituted as local authorities commonly are, i.¢. 
of persons whose apparent interests are opposed 
to the law, and who are often offenders against it, 
with influences sufficient to stifle complaints from 
injured persons. Any one who knows Hanley may 
guess its state ere two hundred persons address the 
Government with respect to smoke. This being the 
first application under the 49th clause of the Act, 
the Home Secretary directed inquiry, and evidence 
was given of the neglect of the Town Council to 
put the “smoke clauses” of the Act in force until 
after the memorial had been got up, of the serious 
nuisance arising from the smoke, and, on the other 
hand, to show that it had been somewhat abated. 
Mr. Rawlinson declared that, as the Town Council 
had at last begun to enforce the Act, it should be 
allowed to proceed ; but, if it relaxed in duty, the 
Home Secretary would take the matter into his 
own hands. He also hinted that, if local authorities 
neglected to enforce the clauses in question, the 
manufacturing districts would probably be placed 
under Government supervision as to smoke. It is 
time other towns than Hanley were alert in this 
matter. Manchester practically sets the smoke 
clauses at naught. Leeds is begrimed inside and 
out. To those who are inclined to stir in this 
matter, let us state that a very much smaller body 
than two hundred inhabitants would receive atten- 
tion at the Home Office in an appeal of this sort. 
Perhaps fifty would suffice, or, say, twenty-five. 
Nor do we suppose petitioners in such cases need 
be possessed of municipal privileges. 
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authors was opened at the Hague, on Monday 
last. 

Jacob van Lennep, one of the foremost Dutch 

ts, historians and philologists, is dead. Dutch 
literature loses in him a man whose capabilities 
were known and valued beyond the boundaries 
of the Low German language. Most of his novels 
have been translated into French, English and 
German. He was born in 1802, at Amsterdam, 
and died at his country residence, at Oosterbeek, 
near Arnheim, on the 25th of August. 

A scene of delight to many a traveller, and 
described in more than one book, the European 
Casino at Smyrna, has fallen a prey to the flames. 
It was founded by the English in the early part of 
this century, and was a kind of family club, in 
which the Europeans and Levantines held balls 
during the Carnival season. The ball-room was 
large, and when crowded with beautiful Levantines, 
sparkling with diamonds, it afforded a scene 
striking even to the European visitor. The attrac- 
tion will now be transferred to the neighbouring 
Greek Casino, a building not only of pretension, but 
of merit, designed by a local architect, Mr. Lattry. 

Isbarta or Sparta tes Pisidias in Asia Minor 
has proved of late a valuable contributory to the 
numismatic world. Mr. Octavius Borrell was sent 
up there as agent for the Ottoman Bank, and made 
a good collection. He was succeeded by Mr. Wil- 
liam Wilkin, whose gatherings have just been sold 
off by Messrs. Sotheby, and have afforded some 
rarities. 





THOMAS M‘LEAN’S COLLECTION of High-Class Modern 
Pictures and Water-Colour Drawings ALWAYS ON VIEW.— 
T. M‘LEAN’S New Gallery, 7, Haymarket. 


MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of Rosa 
Bonheur—Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.—Meissonier—Alma-Tadema 
—Géréme—Frére—Landelle—T. Faed, R.A.—John Phillip, R.A. 
—Leslie, R.A.—D. Roberts, R.A.—Frith, R.A.— LR 

Cooke, R.A. — Pickersgill, R.A. — Erskine Nicol, A.R.A. — Le 
Jeune, A.R.A.—Ansdell, A.R.A.—Frost, A.R.A.—Pettie, A.R.A. 
—Yeames, A.R.A.—Dobson, A.R.A. — Cooper, A.R.A.— Gale — 
Marks — Lidderdale—George Smith—Linnell, sen.—Peter Gra- 
ham—Oakes—H. W. B. Davis—Baxter. Also Drawings by Hunt, 
Cox, Birket Foster, Duncan, Topham, F. wae, E. Warren, & 





—Admission on presentation of address card. 





The GRAND ELECTRIC ORGAN, the machinery of which 
is worked by Electricity, removed from Her Majesty’s Opera, by 
Messrs. Bryceson, to the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC, to increase 
the Musical Attractions of this Institution. All the other Scien- 
tific Lectures, Musical Entertainments, and Homely Spiritual 
Manifestations, as usual. Admission to the whole, 1s. Open from 
12to5and7tol0. Reserved Seats, 6d. 
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FRIDAY. 

‘On the Further Development of the Dynamo- 
Magneto-Electric Machine,’ by Mr. W. Lapp.— 
In this paper were described the advances made in 
this machine. In order to maintain the light pro- 
duced sufficiently continuous it is requisite that the 
armatures should revolve from 1,800 to 2,000 revo- 
lutions per minute; but as the armatures have to 
be magnetized and demagnetized twice during 
each revolution there would be in the latter case 
4,000 flashes of light per minute. It has been 
shown that as iron is magnetized and demagnetized 
it fluctuates in dimensions, and at every alteration 
some small amount of heat must be developed, 
and would increase to such an extent that, if 
unchecked, would in course of time be so great as 
to destroy the insulation of the wire. To obviate this, 
the two poles of the electro-magnet have been per- 
forated as close as possible to the armatures and a 
stream of cold water circulates twice round the 
machine, which carries off the heat in an effective 
manner, whilst no appreciable detriment in its 
electrical results occur. 

‘On the Necessity for State Intervention to 
secure the Progress of Physical Science,’ by 
Lieut.-Col. A. Srrance.—The paper points out 
that physical science, like literature and the fine 
arts, requires to be taught, to be extended, and to be 
exhibited ; that the necessity for teaching science in 
schools and universities is now generally admitted ; 
that the results of science are very fully exhibited 


in all civilized communities ; but that the provision 
for extending the boundaries of scientific knowledge 
in England is inadequate and unsystematic. After 
enumerating some of the institutions, national and 
corporate, in which certain branches of science 
are cultivated, the paper remarks that these are 
too limited in their objects, their scope, and their 
number to collect their data and to push on with 
the necessary promptitude the investigations of 
which we stand in need. The paper urges that the 
period is gone by when science generally can be 
cultivated with simple and primitive means; and 
that the required researches of the present day 
need for their successful prosecution buildings 
expressly constructed for the purpose, extensive 
and costly appliances, and the continuous employ- 
ment of the highest skill. It is evident that these 
requirements cannot be met by private enterprise 
and munificence, or even by corporate bodies 
supported by private contributions. These postu- 
lates being admitted, it follows of necessity that 
the resources of the State alone can adequately 
supply the existing want ; and that unless these are 
so employed the progress of scientific knowledge 
and discovery must become slower and slower. 
Without entering into premature details, the paper 
proposes that there should be established a system 
of national institutions for the sole purpose of 
advancing science by practical research, quite 
apart from teaching it; that such institutions, pro- 
vided with extensive appliances and skilled profes- 
sors and operators, should be presided over by a 
governing body constituted with reference solely to 
the scientific eminence of its members; that this 
body should direct the labours of the Executive into 
such fields as they may deem most worthy of being 
explored ; and that they should also have the power 
of sanctioning experiments and _ investigations 
proposed by any person unconnected with them, 
thus rendering the institution as much as possible 
accessible to the scientific public, and to persons 
whose objects, manufacturing or other, require for 
their promotion physical data which they may 
possess neither the skill nor the appliances to 
obtain. Publication of results should also be duly 
provided for. The paper observes that such insti- 
tutions would form a consultative body to which 
the State would resort for that advice and assist- 
ance which is now sought to be obtained by the 
very costly and not always very satisfactory expe- 
dient of special commissions. The advantages which 
the nation derives from the results of science, cul- 
tivated even as it is at present, desultorily and 
inefficiently, would be enormously multipled by 
the introduction of the principle of continuity in 
research, and by the employment of the highest 
skill and the most perfect appliances. Systematic 
investigation conducted in the comprehensive 
manner proposed must prove directly remunerative, 
whether applied to strictly state purposes, or 
whether utilized in the public works, the manufac- 
tures, and the general necessities of the nation. 
The objections that may be urged against the 
present proposal are then touched on. The chief 
of these are: First, that such State institutions 
would tend to chill private enterprise. The reply 
is, that in certain departments of science the State 
has long been compelled to intervene. National 
observatories, surveys and museums, are instanced. 
These rather tend to stimulate than to restrain the 
private cultivation of science. But it is assumed, 
as the very foundation of the present paper, that 
private scientific enterprise, great as it is in Eng- 
land, does not satisfy the present demands for 
physical data and laws, and therefore, if State 
intervention may be expected to satisfy those 
demands, the risk of discouraging the present 
insufficient agency must be incurred. And it is 
maintained that the tendency of progressive civili- 
zation must be to supersede individual effort. 
Secondly, that such a system as that proposed 
would bring with it abuses and jobbery. Let this 
be admitted with regard to science in common with 
every human organization. Every profession and 
every branch of the public service suffers from the 
inevitable evil. But in spite of obvious corruption 
and favouritism we still keep up an army, a navy 
and a parliament. The greatest care must be taken 





to exclude abuses, and those that will undoubtedly 


gain admission must be considered as part of the 
price paid for the advantages obtained. There are 
no grounds for —s to science any special 
capacity for corruption. irdly, that the amount 
of work to be done may not prove sufficient for the 
continuous employment of very extensive establish- 
ments. The paper, however, assumes the contrary. 
The limits of a paper do not admit of the discus- 
sion of this objection, which should be submitted 
for the opinions of the men most eminent in physi- 
cal research. After a brief recapitulation the paper 
concludes with a pro that a committee of the 
British Association be appointed for the purpose 
of considering, first, whether State intervention is 
now necessary; secondly, if so, what measures 
should be taken to promote such intervention. 

‘Report of the Committee on Underground 
Temperature,’ by Prof. EVERETT. 

‘On a New Correction to be applied to Obser- 
vations made with Hadley’s Sextant,’ by Mr. T.. 
Dosson. 

‘On Actinometry, by Mr. L. Bryc.—Having 
made a few experiments for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the actinic power of light, the author, in 
the first place, described the instrument used. It 
consists of layers of mica, and upon each number 
of layers of mica is placed a figure corresponding 
with such number by means of an opaque pigment. 
This instrument, being charged with sensitive 
paper and exposed to the action of light, yields a 
graduated series of tints upon such paper, presenting 
white figures surrounded by darkened surfaces. 
The highest visible figure is always surrounded by 
the palest tint. This instrument has, however, 
several defects —the chief of whichis, that, ——- 
to the varying intensities of light, its action wi 
vary, as will be explained by the following experi- 
ment. You might come to the conclusion that, if 
the intensity of light transmitted through one layer 
of mica be equal to one, the intensity transmitted 
through two layers = }, through three layers=}, 
&c., or that the intensities transmitted vary in- 
versely as the squares of the numbers of layers of 
mica. It does, however, by no means appear that 
actinism is transmitted through a medium in the 
same harmonic progression. From a rather thin 
negative print a positive, firstly, in the direct rays 
of the sun, exposing at the same time a mica 
actinometer, charged with sensitive standard paper, 
also to the direct rays of the sun. Examine the 
positive picture from time to time in a so-called 
photographic dark room, or in any room lighted 
artificially by a non-actinic light ; but remove also, 
or screen from the light, the actinometer during 
the time of the examination of the positive. When 
you consider the positive so far printed as to be fit 
for photographic toning, remove the papers both 
from the negative and from the actinometer, and 
write with a pencil upon the back of the one taken 
from the latter the word sun. Next print a positive 
from the same negative in diffused light in the open 
air, exposing at the same time the actinometer 
charged anew to the same light. Pursue the same 
course as before, and examine your positive from 
time to time in your dark room, and there have 
the first positive to your hand for comparison with 
the second. It is best to fix upon some dark yet 
not black tint in your first picture for comparison 
with the second ; also to hold the first picture 
the side of the half of the second picture, whic 
you are examining in your printing-frame. Thus 
make frequent comparisons with the tint you 
have fixed upon until the two tints appear to be 
alike in depth of printing. Then remove again the 
papers from the negative and from the actinometer, 
and write upon the one taken from the latter the 
word shade. Print now a third positive from the 
same negative inside a window where daylight is 
but feebly diffused, exposing again simultaneously 
the newly-charged actinometer by the side of the 
negative. Pursue again the same plan as before. 
After this third positive has been found to be 
printed equally deep as the two former, place the 
three papers which have been printed under the 
actinometer side by side for examination in your 
dark room. The paper which has been printed in 
the direct rays of the sun will present the largest 
number of figures; next comes that which has been 





printed in diffused light in the open air, and the 
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least number of figures will appear upon the paper | hollow wedge may be easily employed with spec- 
printed inside the window, although the three | troscopes; and if the instruments be good, the 
positive pictures might be pronounced alike. phenomena will be seen to the greater advantage. 

The positives would, however, appear not to be | The ingenious notation adopted by Mr. Sorby is 
quite equal in tone, on a more exact examination | incapable of expressing the whole phenomena of 
of the extreme tints in each picture with one | the absorption by any particular colouring-matter, 


another. Their inequality would consist in this :— | since it is only applicable to one thickness at a time. 





the positive printed in the feeblest light presents 
the darkest tints in the darkest shades, and the | 
palest tints in the lightest parts. Next comes | 
the positive, which has been printed in the more 
bright diffused light, and the positive, printed in 
the direct rays of the sun, exhibits the least contrast | 
between its palest and darkest tints, and its darkest | 
tint, compared with the darkest tints in the other | 
two positives, presents the least depth. Just as its | 
palest tint, compared with the palest tints in the | 
two other positives, is decidedly the darkest of the 
three. Indeed, it does not seem possible to print 
three positives in three lights of strongly varying 
intensities exactly alike in all their tints. If you 
examine now the tints instead of the figures in 
the three papers printed under the actinometer, | 
they agree with the results presented in the pictures. | 
The like difference occurs between printing in | 
summer and winter. Thus this instrument.would | 
appear to possess but small value both for the | 
scientific measurement of the actinic power of light, | 
as well as for photographic purposes. There were, 
however, some important uses this instrument can | 
be applied to. The author next described another 
instrument of his construction. It consists of a | 
single tube, open at one end, where light for | 
measurement is admitted, and closed at the other. | 
This tube is constructed of three strips of yellow 
non-actinic glass, and the fourth side of the tube, 
where sensitive paper is applied, may either consist 
of a strip of pure glass with a scale marked thereon, | 
or of a narrow scale made of metal, or any other 
material, in which case light affects the sensitive | 
paper quite freely. In this state the instrument | 
can only be used for the measurement of the actinic | 
power of diffused light. By applying, however, a | 
smal] convex mirror or a small Jens at the aperture 
of the instrument, the direct rays of the sun can | 
also be measured on being received in a divergent 
direction within the tube. The action of light upon 
sensitive paper is here seen through the yellow 
non-actinic glass, and it can be watched without | 
removal of the instrument or of the sensitive paper | 
therefrom. The action of light can also at any | 
moment be stopped, without removal of the instru- 
ment, by shutting the aperture with an opaque | 
shutter, and thus excluding actinic light. The | 
principles upon which this instrument is founded | 
are—1, that diffused light, on entering a tube at | 
one end only, varies in intensity within the tube 
inversely as the square of the distances from the 
aperture where light enters. 2. That any number 
of tubes, whatever their magnitudes, contain the | 
same intensity of light, if the ratios of their diame- 
ters to their lengths are equal, and if we absorb the | 
light that might be reflected from their sides. 
* On the Value of the Hollow Prism in examining | 
Absorption Spectra,’ by Dr. J. H. Guapstone.— | 
The prismatic analysis of the light transmitted by | 
coloured liquids or solutions is becoming a matter 
of great importance ; hence it is desirable to adopt | 
the best methods. The plan usually followed is to | 
place the liquid in a test-tube, or a trough with | 
parallel sides, behind a slit, and analyze the thin 
line of light by means of a prism. This, however, 
gives the absorption due to only one thickness, and 
it was shown that different thicknesses of many 
substances, such as permanganate of potassium, | 
give very different spectra. The author, twelve | 
years ago, had suggested the use of a wedge-shaped 
trough instead of the test-tube, so as to produce a 
line of light that had traversed every thickness— | 
from one that was almost opaque to that which was 
next to nothing, and therefore permitted the 
passage of every ray. He now insisted on the value 
of this method, as giving a much fuller account 
of the absorption, and especially as enabling the 
observer to represent it in a characteristic diagram. 
Such diagrams were exhibited of the permanganate 
of cochineal in alum, of the colouring matter of | 
blood, and of hematine. To perform this kind of 
analysis requires no expensive apparatus, but the 


| of only two. These signs are got by pressing down 


‘On a New Automatic Telegraphic Apparatus,’ 
by Prof. C. ZENGER.—The Morse telegraph requires 
much cleverness and practice of the telegraphists 
to deliver despatches quickly, correctly, and easily | 
legible. To avoid mistakes, and to get a more swift | 
despatching at once, the author constructed an | 
automatical telegraphic apparatus, intended to | 
make telegraphing with the Morse system quite 
independent of the telegraphist’s cleverness and 
practice, to procure signs automatically made of as 
correct a shape as if they were printed. But that | 
is not the only advantage got with this apparatus ; 
for it admits giving three simple signs instead | 





uniformly three levers, the first giving a dot, the 
second a short line, and the third a nearly three 
times longer one. The combinations to one, two 
and three elements are 3, 9 and 27, in some 38; 
with the Morse key there are only 2, 4 and 8, 
in some 14 possible. There are much fewer signs 
required to obtain all letters and ciphers than with 
the Morse key, and the despatches become more 
than one-third shorter than with the common key. 


century to century. The tendency of friction is to 
increase the rapidity of high and low water. Lunar 
fortnightly tides also formed part of the same 
inquiry. Mr. Roberts, of the Nautical Office, had 
taken great pains in these inquiries, and it wag 
hoped that his whole time might in future be given 
to the work. 

Mr. WEBSTER said it was impossible to overrate 
the importance of the subject and the labour of it, 
It involved questions which amount nearly to a 
new theory of the universe. This Report igs 
result of the union of the Mathematical and Physical 
Sections. There are observations also made by 
a Joint Committee of the Estuaries of the Wear, 
Humber and Otise, which are the bases of these 
calculations. Observations now taken at different 
places should be taken on a uniform basis, in order 
that a definite theory may be laid down. The paper 
relates also to ocean tides; in estuaries private 
companies have taken local tide estimates. There 
are many places around the coast where local tide 
phenomena exist, as, for example, the four daily 
tides round the Isleof Wight. He would suggest the 
appointment of a Committee of five.—The Prest- 
DENT considered this a matter for the Committee.— 
Mr. ADaMs said the system was not only appli- 
cable, but more appropriate for local than for ocean 
tides.—Admiral OMMANNEY desired to testify to 
the ability of the Report. 

‘On the Chances of Success or Failure of Can- 








But time is also spared, because an able telegraphist | didates for Three-Cornered or Four-Cornered Con- 
may more swiftly telegraph than with the Morse | stituencies,’ by Mr. R. B. Haywarp.—This paper 
key; for the movement of the three levers is; treated the question as a mathematical formula. 
uniform, and may be produced with three fingers | No political considerations were involved, and any 
put on the keys on the end of each lever. The | results were at the service of any party. By the 
movement of the levers produces a similar move- | decision of the Legislature, a new system came now 
ment of shorter and smaller levers, producing | into operation by the erection of three candidatures 
a current of only momentary duration on the first | for large towns while the electors had each but two 
lever, a longer on the second, and three times | votes, or in four-cornered constituencies but three 
longer on the third. Whatever may be the velocity | votes. Taking the case of Birmingham —which 
of the paper devolving on the Morse writing appa- | was reduced to a diagram—supposing the absolute 
ratus, the relative length of the two lines will not! majority to be 26,000, the minority 16,000, the 
be altered, and becomes quite independent from| proportion stood at 13 to 8. There were seven 
the hand of the telegraphist. The first lever gives | possibilities, or all three majority candidates might 
always a dot, or an extremely short line. The | succeed, two might succeed, or one only; the others 
author has found by using this key, which is simply | being replaced by those from those of the minority. 
placed instead of the Morse key in the circuit, | In the first case, the proportion of success was as 
without altering anything else in the whole Morse | 4 to 169; in the second, as 138 to 169; in the third, 
system, that boys and little girls may, after a day’s | as 27 to 169. Where the minority stood at two- 
practice, telegraph quite well, and that a clever | thirds of the majority, or two-fifths of the whole 
telegraphist may reduce the space occupied by the | constituency, the chance of failure of two candi- 
telegram about 30 to 33 per cent., and the time | dates is one-third. No candidate would go to the 
spent nearly 40 to 50 per cent., after a short time | poll without some votes certain. Let us take these 
of practice. at 10,000 for all three majority candidates, and we 
SATURDAY. have the curious phenomenon that their chance is 
‘On the Electric Conductivity of Platinum as | reduced, from 46 to 9, to 21 to 9; thus showing 
affected by the Process of Manufacture,’ by Mr. | that the increase of promises tells more on the 
C. W. Siemens. | majority than the minority; nor is the position 
Prof. RANKINE, in introducing the ‘ Report of | reversed until the numbers closely approach com- 
the Committee on Tidal Observations,’ said that | plete unanimity of promise in favour of the three 
the system on which these investigations were | candidates. When 13,000 promises have been given 
carried on might be termed harmonic analysis. | to each candidate of the majority, the chances of 
The extension and improvement of tidal observation | the minority are absolutely better than when the 
and search of data were the objects of this Com-! whole constituency is hap-hazard. The assumption 
mittee. The idea they attach to harmonic is a solu-| has been that each voter gave two votes; but 
tion in accordance with the periodic functions of | plumpers would only have the effect of reducing 
the tides. The Committee has been appointed for | by their number the total of each candidate, or the 
several years; and last year’s work was a special | number of the whole constituency by thrice their 
series of tidal observations, on a system proposed | number. 
by Sir W. Thompson. The chief result of these! The CHAIRMAN left the question to the Section, 
labours was, that the height of the water might be saying that it must be treated as being political 
expressed as the sum of asingle number of harmonic | geometry, not geometrical politics. —Dr. EVERETT 
functions of the time, which are certain expressions | said, the equal distribution of votes among the 
of the solar and lunar motion. The chief tidal con- three majority candidates would absolutely weaken 
stituents are those whose periods are twelve mean | their chance of return.—Dr. Har ey said, it was 
lunar and solar hours. The revolution of the earth | assumed that all promises were fulfilled, and also 
and moon, the earth’s rotation, and the progress | that all votes were given to two candidates.—Dr. 


| 


| of the lunar perigee, are the data on which these} Evans said, practical politics was a very different 


calculations are based. Sensible tides are also found | affair from theory. Birmingham people were awak- 
dependent on the fourth motion of the moon’s| ening to this, and dividing their constituency into 
parallax. The Committee’s calculations were drawn | three parts, polling in A for candidates A and B, 
from curves taken by a self-registering tide-gauge. | in section B for candidates B and ©, in section C 
There existed a periodic lunar variation every | for candidates C and A. The equalization of these 
nineteen years, which might furnish data for the! votes is the only chance of success. No doubt the 
estimation of the moon’s mass, Ease and accuracy | question will be much complicated by a multiplicity 
in estimating the height of high tide were attained | of candidatures. The Birmingham constituency 
by these harmonic analyses. We might also further | was nearly divided in the proportion of 3 to 2. 


| ascertain how much the earth’s angular velocity | The majority complain that, by the new system, 


was increased or diminished by these tides from| the minority have the chance of returning two 
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candidates ; but the matter is two-sided. The | 


majority can, if they choose, secure two candi- 
dates; if they do not, they must pay the penalty 
of neglecting their arithmetic.—The CHaIRMAN 
hoped that the discussion might have the effect of 
popularizing science, : 

Prof. H. J. S. SmrrH read three geometrical 

ers—‘On Geometric Constructions of which 
the Data are Imaginary,’ ‘On the Construction 
of the Ninth Cubic Point,’ and ‘On the Hessian 
of a Cubic Surface.’ The first of these contained 
an account of a general method by which the 
solution of any problem (which is linearly resolv- 
able when all its data are real) can be extended to 
those cases in which one or more pairs of real data 
entering symmetrically into the enunciation of the 
problem are replaced by an equal number of pairs 
of conjugate imaginary data. The second paper 
was occupied with a linear construction for the 
ninth point of intersection of two cubic curves 
applicable to the case in which the eight points 
are not given immediately, but are the real or 
imaginary intersections of two pair of conics, of 
each of which five points are given. The subject 
of the third paper was a theorem, which establishes 
an immediate relation between the polar system 
of a cubic surface and the polar system of its 
Hessian. 

‘Examples of Ocular Demonstration of Geo- 
metrical Propositions,’ by Mr. A. GEARING. 

‘Division of Elliptic Functions, by Mr. W. H. L. 
RusseELt.—In this paper the author explained a 
theorem of Dr. Weienstrass. It was shown that 
acertain series, expressing the value of “sin am u” 
in elliptic functions in terms of (u), supposed con- 
vergent when (u) is sufficiently small, holds good 
however large (u) is supposed to be. 

‘ Résumé of Experiments on Rigidity,’ by Prof. 
EverET?.—After pointing out the relations which 
connect Young’s modulus of elasticity, simple 
rigidity, resistance to cubic compression, and the 
ratio of lateral contraction to longitudinal extension 
in isotropic substances, which relations are such 
that, if any two of these co-efficients are given, the 
other two can be inferred,—the author proceeded 
to describe the method by which he had determined 
experimentally the values of the two first-mentioned 
co-efficients, and had hence derived the values of 
the other two. The method consisted in applying 
a given couple to bend and hoist alternately one 
and the same portion of a cylindrical rod. The 
especial object of investigation was the co-efficient 
called ‘‘ Poisson’s ratio”; that is to say, the ratio 
which the lateral contraction of a rod bears to its 
longitudinal extension when it is forcibly length- 
ened within the limits of elasticity, which ratio was 
erroneously supposed by Poisson to have the con- 
stant value of one-fourth for all substances. In 
order to determine the value of this co-efficient 
for any particular isotropic substance, it was only 
necessary to compare the amounts of bending and 
hoisting produced in a given portion of a cylindrical 
rod by couples of equal moment. Let T denote the 
amount of hoisting, F the amount of bending, and 


F : 
¢ Poisson’s ratio—then c= — 1. In this way the 


following values of o had been found for one speci- 
men of each of the under-mentioned substances :— 
flint glass, 229; drawn brass, 469; drawn steel, 
310; wrought iron, 275 ; cast iron, 267; copper, 378. 

‘On the Thermal Resistance of Liquids,’ by 


Prof. F. GutTHrig.—The author gave a condensed 


verbal statement of the results of experiments on 
the thermal resistance of liquids. 

‘On Certain Facts bearing on tbe Theory of 
Double Refraction,’ by Mr. A. R. Catton. 





Section B,—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
FRIDAY. 
‘Report of Synthetical Researches on Organic 
Acids,’ by Mr. A. R. Carton. , 
‘Report on the Chemical Nature of Cast Iron, 
by Dr. A. Matruiessen.—The author stated that, 
although Dr. Prug and he had made seventy ex- 
periments in the production of pure metallic iron 
from its various compounds, they had not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining any iron perfectly free from 
sulphur. Dr. Matthiessen hoped, however, by con- 





tinuing his researches yet to obtain a perfectly | a roughly cut piece of red sandstone, portion of a 


pure sample of metallic iron. 

‘Note on the Vesicular Structure of Copper,’ | 
by Dr. A. MarraressEn and Mr. W. J. RUSSELL. | 

‘On the Combustion of Gases under Pressure,’ by | 
Prof. E. FRaNKLAND.—The author commenced by | 
stating that the idea of the paper arose from observ- | 
ing the way in which candles burned at the top of | 
Mont Blane, and the law deduced therefrom was | 
that the diminution of illuminating power was 
exactly in proportion to the diminution of atmo- 
spheric pressure. Some years ago, while he was 
on the summit of Mont Bianc at night, he was | 
struck with the want of illumination in the candles 
burnt in the tent in which they stopped for the 
night. He had observed similar results in other 
elevated regions. The diminution of the illumi- 
nating power was in all probability due to the 
reduction of atmospheric pressure. If they took 
an ordinary gas-flame, and placed a piece of paper 
with writing on it against the flame, looking 
steadily through it, they would be able to read the 
writing as well, or nearly as well, as if the flame 
were not there at all. The commonly-received 
opinion was that they must have incandescent 
solid or liquid substances in order to produce a 
white light in gaseous flames. In following out 
this subject, he had been brought into contact 
with a number of flames which emitted a consider- 
able amount of light, but which did not contain 
any solid matter whatever. One was metallic 
arsenic burnt with oxygen gas. It emitted an 
intense and brilliant white light. Bisulphide of 
carbon also emitted a very intense light; indeed, 
so intense that it had been employed to take in- 
stantaneous photographs. This was produced with- 
out the possibility of a solid or liquid matter exist- 
ing in the flame while the light was being evolved. 
If oxygen and hydrogen were inclosed in a soap- 
bubble or other light envelope, and exploded, there 
was scarcely any light produced ; but if they were 
inclosed in a strong vessel and exploded by means 
of an electric spark, at the moment of their com- 
bustion the light would have an increased lumi- 
nosity to the extent of ten times above that in the 
previous case. Ignited gas emitted light in pro- 
portion to its density. The increase of luminosity 
in flames the Professor considered to be due to 
the presence of dense hydrocarbon vapours. One 
of the most interesting experiments shown was 
that of sending an electric spark first through air 
under ordinary pressure, and then through air 
under doubled pressure. The result was that the 
light of the spark due to combustion of the air was 
very much increased. The spark was sent also 
through many other gaseous and vaporized sub- 
stances, showing most conclusively that the greater 
the atomic weight of the bodies the greater was 
the luminosity of their flames when submitted to 
combustion by the electric spark. 

‘On the Preparation of Anhydrous Salts of some 
Organic Compounds,’ by Mr. W. PERKIN. 

‘On Paraffin and its Products of Oxidation,’ by 
Mr. MEUSEL. 

‘Note on Liéwig’s Researches on the Action of 
Sodium Amalgam on Oxalic Ether,’ by Mr. A. R. 
CaTTON. 

‘On Puddling Iron,’ by Mr. C. W. Sremens. 





Srecrion C.—GEOLOGY. 
FRIDAY. 

‘Fourth Report of Committee for the Explora- 
tion of Kent’s Cavern, Devonshire,’ by Mr. W. 
PeNGELLY.—The author said the work of the past 
twelve months had been the exploration of the 
portions known as the Lecture Hall and South 


West Chamber. In the Lecture Hall, as it was | 


called, great lectures being often delivered there, 
the deposits were of the same general character 
and order as in those parts of the cavern which 
the committee had previously explored and re- 
ported upon. The red cave earth of unknown 
depth was completely sealed up with the stalagmitic 
floor, which in its turn was covered with a layer of 
black mould. The objects found in the overlying 
black mould were less numerous than in similar 


bone comb, small red earthenware pan, marine 
shells, small piece of smelted copper, the entire 
lower jaw and almost complete skull of a badger, 
part of a human upper jaw with eight teeth, four 
of which remained in their sockets, and the in- 
ternal cast of a fossil shell. All these articles were 
described in detail in the Report, illustrated with the 
specimens themselves, all ranged by Mr. Pengelly 
in drawers which severally represented the black 
earth, the stalagmite, and the red cave earth, in 
which was intermingled blocksof stalagmite, breccia, 
&c. He then enumerated the articles found in the 
second floor, or stalagmite, which included a fine 
molar of the rhinoceros, the pre-molar of a hyzna, 
two or three molars of a bear, a large part of the 
humerus, probably of the bear, &c. Since the time 
of the rhinoceros, the increase of thickness of 
stalagmitic floor had been barely sufficient to cover 
these relics. A few relics of c! wood were found 
in the same floor. Passing to the cave earth, report 
said that it was of the ordinary typical character. 
A description was then given of the fossils in the 
cave earth, and of those entombed in the breccia 
mingled therewith. While split bones bearing 
teeth-marks had been found in the red cave earth, 
no split bones had been found in rocky breccia. The 
bones scored with teeth had probably been gnawed 
by the hyzena, and the split bone that was found 
was an evidence of the presence of man. A re 
explanation was given respecting the breccia, whic 
was rolled by some means into the caverns, and the 
Report stated that it was probably older than red 
cave earth, and though it had not given up any 
charred wood or longitudinally split bones, yet the 
committee thought it would be premature to draw 
at present any inference from this negative fact. 
But while the labours of the past twelve months 
had not added anything to the knowledge of the 
early antiquity of man, yet up to this time no com- 
paratively modern objects had been found below its 
place, and no ancient one had been found within 
the modern niche. The lower floor of the stalagmite 
had kept the two apart. Probably ancient cave 
men made use of unpolished flint implements, of 
which specimens had been found in the red cave 
earth, split the bones of animals, employed fire in 
the preparation of food, and selected stones for 
crushers or hammers. 


‘On the Condition of some of the Bones in Kent’s 
Cavern,’ by Mr. W. PENGELLY.—The author stated 
that bones in four different states of condition 
were found in the above cavern, namely, entire, 
crushed, fractured, and split. The crushed bones 
were due to blocks of breccia and stalactite falling 
upon them ; to hyznas he attributed the fracturing 
of others, in corroboration of which he produced 
bones fractured by hyenas in the Zoological 
Gardens, that presented exactly the same appear- 
ance, whereas he concluded that man split up the 
bones to obtain marrow, and what recent bones 
had been split up by the like agency had a pre- 
cisely similar aspect. This paper gave rise to a 
discussion upon the Report. 

Mr. J. Evans was of opinion that, taking the 
evidence given by the bones themselves, they must 
have been split and gnawed by animals. With 
regard to what had been suggested by Mr. Pen- 
gelly, of man’s existence being synchronous with 
that of the hyena and cave bear, he thought it. 
hardly likely that, even in so remote a period, such 
a “happy family” could have lived together as. 
was inferred. Mr. Evans gave a description of the 
flint flakes and tools found in these caverns, and 
referred to the molecular changes which took place 
| in block flints so as to make them actually soft. 
He has found flints in the Reading and Woolwich 
series, which he could cut with a knife—a fact of 
great importance to geological chemists. 

‘On the Sequence of Deposits in Norfolk and 
Suffolk superior to the Red Crag,’ by Mr. Maw. 

‘Report of Committee on Leaf Beds of the 
Hampshire Basin,’ by Mr. W. S. MrtTcHBELL. 

‘Report of the Greenland Plant Beds Com- 
mittee,’ by Mr. E. WHyMPER. 

*On the Conchoidal Fracture of Flint as seen on 





accumulations of former Reports. Amongst them 
were several pieces of pottery, a spindle whorl, 


Flint-faced Buildings in Norwich, &c.,’ by Mr. C. 
| B. Rosz, 
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‘ Report on the Fossil Contents of Mineral Veins 
in the Mendips, &c.,’ by Mr. C. Moore. 

‘ Report of the Earthquake Committee for Scot- 
land,’ by Mr. J. Bryce. 

*On the Alternate Elevations and Subsidences 
of the Land and the Order of Succession of the 
Strata,’ by the Rev. J. Gunn. 

SATURDAY. 

‘Fourth Report on Fossil Crustacea,’ by Dr. H. 
‘WoopwarD, who stated that during the past year 
no new Silurian forms of Crustacea had come under 
hie notice. The most interesting point which he 
had been able to determine in connexion with the 
Upper Silurian forms was the occurrence of gill- 
plates in Pterygotus in precisely the same relative 
position as they occupy in Limulus (scorpion) at 
the present day, but differing in form. These leaf- 
like branchiz occur in rows, and still exhibit their 
highly vascular structure, and indicate, by their 
-aspect in the fossil state, their extreme tenuity. He 
had lately received specimens from the carboniferous 
shales of Carluke of a new form of crustacean 


allied to Cyclus. He was at first doubtful whether 


the Cyclus radialis of M. de Konnick, of Belgium, 
really represented the Agnostos radialis of Prof. 
Phillips from the carboniferous limestone of .Bol- 
land, Yorkshire; but he had fortunately been able 
4o examine the original specimen of Cyclus radialis 
ef De Konnick, and he found it did agree with 
the figure in Phillips’s ‘Geology of Yorkshire.’ 
The new form of Cyclus discovered by Dr. Rankine 


at Carluke, in the carboniferous shales of that place, | 
is most remarkable in appearance, and certainly | 


far more like a parasitical crustacean than the 
Cyclus radialis. A comparison of the two left no 
doubt, however, in referring them both io one genus. 
Dr. Woodward proposed to give to this new species 
the name of Cyclus Rankinei. Having described 
other crustacean forms, Dr. Woodward said he 
was enabled to add two new species of a family 
not hitherto known in a fossil state in Britain, the 
family of the Thalassinide. The living species of 
this group burrow in the sand, which they readily 
excavate with their feet; consequently, when 
dredging for them, they are able to retire into 
their burrows, and it is only their fore-claws that 
collectors have been able to bring up. The two 
Rew species in question, which belong to the genus 
Callianassa, hitherto characteristic of the Maes- 
tricht chalk, and found also in our own seas, were 
taken, one from the greensand near Belfast, and 
the other from the eocene beds of Hempstead in 
the Isle of Wight. 

‘On the Tertiary Deposits of Victoria,’ by Mr. 
H. M. JENKINS. 

‘On the Carstone of West Norfolk,’ by Dr. J. 
Lowe. 

‘On some New Fossils from the Longmynd 
Rocks of Sweden,’ by Prof. Orro TorRELL.—The 
author exhibited a series of slabs marked by the 
impressions of various land plants known to geo- 
logists by the name of chondrites. He had these 
fossil plants from a formation much older than any 
from which fossils have hitherto been obtained. The 
rocks from which they were derived were of an age 
similar to those of the Longmynd rocks in Wales. 
The undersides of many of the slabs were pitted 
with the markings of rain-drops; and the conclusion 
which Prof. Torrell came to was, that the character 
of the plants and the meteorological markings upon 
them indicated that they had been deposited under 
shallow water conditions. This he corroborated 
by showing that a bed of shingle or conglomerate 
was associated with them, which he judged to have 
been part of an old sea-beach. The same slabs 
were marked by the trails of marine worms that 
had crawled over them. The casts of some of these 
worms were distinctly to be seen on the surface of 
the slabs. The slabs were handed round, and 
scrutinized most minutely by many geologists 
present. 

Sir C. Lyett described the facts stated by Mr. 
Torrell as one of the greatest discoveries that he 
remembered to have been made in the progress of 


geology in his time. Mr. Torrell had long been | bustard would have been cut up for hats /” 


| acquainted with the Fauna of the seas of those 
countries, or had thrown more light on the geology 
of the glacial period than Mr. Torrell. But his 
knowledge was not confined to modern deposits ; 
they would see by his paper that he had been 
exploring the most ancient rocks that had furnished 
us with fossil Flora. This discovery of the earliest 
land plants yet brought to light had been made in 
a district where the geology was so clear that the 
merest tyro might read it off. It was impossible 
that any mistake could be made as to the chro- 
nological order and succession of beds. Older than 
| rocks which exist in the Alps, they presented them- 
selves in the form of inclined and inverted strata; 
| they were really at the basis of the Cambrian 
| system, or the primordial rocks of Barrow, and 
| these rocks were older than the oldest rocks of 
, Murchison’s Silurian formation. Sir C. Lyell pro- 
| ceeded to explain at some length the great anti- 
quity of the rocks in which these fossil plants had 
| been found. 
‘On a New Pterygotus from the oldest Old Red 
Sandstone,’ by Mr. J. W. Sater. 
‘On the Ferruginous Sandstone of the Neigh- 
| bourhood of Northampton,’ by Mr. C. JEEKS. 
| ‘On the Fossil Fishes of the County of Corn- 
| wall,” by Mr. C. W. Pracu. 
‘On a Remarkable Petrifaction in Northampton- 
shire,’ by Mr. S. SHarp. 
‘On the Crag at Aldeby, in Norfolk,’ by Mr. 
C. B. Rose. 
‘Notes on the Character of the Coal-Field in 
Natal,’ by Dr. R. J. Mann. 





| 


Section D.—BIOLOGY. 
FRIDAY. 
Department of Zoology and Botany. 

‘Report on Fossil Flora,’ by Mr. W. Car- 
RUTHERS. 

‘On the Extinction of the Great Bustard in 
Norfolk and Suffolk,’ by Mr. H. Srevenson.— 
| After referring to some very early allusions to the 
| existence of the bustard in this country, and to 
| the gradual diminution and extinction of the 
| species in the different English counties, the 

author said that Norfolk was the last county 
| to reckon the bustard amongst its resident species. 
| The two latest “droves” had their head-quarters 
| in the open country round Swaffham and in that 

near Thetford. The Swaffham drove formerly 
consisted of twenty-seven birds, but the number 
| Subsequently decreased to seventeen, sixteen, and 

eleven, and, finally, dwindled down to five and 

two. All accounts agreed in stating that the last 
remaining birds were hens. One great cause of 

the extinction of the bird was the introduction 
| of improved agricultural implements, which de- 
| stroyed the eggs. The precise time of extinction 
could not be determined with accuracy. The last- 
| known specimens were seen about the year 1838 ; 
| but it had been stated that some of the birds had 
| lingered on till 1843 or 1845. The other drove, 
near Thetford, consisted of thirty or forty birds; 
but the number gradually declined to twenty-four, 
eighteen, fifteen, nine, seven, six, five and two, 
the last survivors being hens only. Some persons 
supposed that the bird could be taken by dogs, but 
this was not confirmed by the testimony of trust- 
worthy eye-witnesses. After referring to the local 
distribution of the bustard in the county, and to 
the appearance of occasional immigrants from the 
Continent, Mr, Stevenson thus concluded his paper: 
‘‘ Having served its purpose in its day in the great 
scheme of Nature, the great bustard has passed 
for ever out of our local Fauna. Better thus to 
have perished a few years earlier than to have met 








| Had it still existed in 1868, some reigning belle, 





with a no less certain and more melancholy end. 


some leading votary of fashion, would inevitably 
have decreed that bustards’ plumes should be ‘the 
thing’ for the season. Then, indeed, its fate would 
have been sealed at once, and the last British 





known as an explorer of the northern regions. He | ‘On the Zoological Aspect of the Game Laws,’ 
had undertaken four voyages, and had spent four | by Prof. A. Newron.—The author commenced by 
summers in Spitzbergen and other parts of the | stating that the subject of the destruction of 


without great exaggeration, and the most one-sided 
views of the question were constantly presented, 
Great advantage, however, had arisen from 

attention of the public having been called to the 
question. The most effectual protection to animals 
was that afforded by public opinion. A most strik. 
ing instance of its influence was that presented by 
the fox. Not much more than a century ago, the 
British farmer was only induced to permit the 
galloping of horses and hounds over his corn by 
the reflection that they were doing him a great 
service in ridding him of a pestilent marauder, and 
he would hear with grim satisfaction that the 
scourge of his wife’s hen-roost had been run into, 
or he would willingly at a vestry meeting pass the 
churchwardens’ accounts giving rewards for the 
destruction of a vixen and her cubs among other 
so-called vermin. Now-a-days the British farmer 
was generally in the first flight of the horsemen, 
and the fox had no friend so staunch. A similar 
change with regard to other wild animals was 
most desirable. The public should feel that they 
had an interest in the protection of wild animals, 
especially during the season of reproduction. The 
decrease of these animals, however, was often 
attributed to secondary causes, and not to direct 
slaughter. Man had no great spite against the 
bustard or the great copper butterfly, but both 
had been extirpated within living memory—the 
latter probably owing to the drainage of the fens, 
Both, however, might possibly have been preserved 
by a little judicious care. At any rate, if the pro- 
gress of civilization unconsciously demanded some 
few victims, we should abstain from wilfully adding 
to their number. Mr. Tristram contended, at the 
last meeting of the Association, that birds of prey 
were the sanitary police of nature, and that if they 
had existed in their original strength they would 
have stamped out the grouse disease, just as the 
Orders in Council stamped out the cattle plague. 
The hawk, by preference, made sickly birds its 
quarry. In Norfolk there was no moor game, and 
therefore no grouse disease. But he would ask the 
game-preservers of the county whether they really 
believed that their stock of pheasants and partridges 
was materially increased by the destruction of 
everything which they were pleased to call vermin. 
He believed that the abundance of game had but 
little to do with the scarcity of birds of prey, and 
could declare that in some foreign countries the 
existence of numerous birds of prey was a pledge 
of the plentifulness of game. Owls were un- 
doubtedly the game-preserver’s best friend. His 
most serious foe was the rat, and the owl com- 
sumed more rats and mice than any other descrip- 
tion of food. So with regard to polecats, stoats and 
weasels. With reference to sea-fowl, he confessed 
a certain amount of sentiment. No animals were 
so cruelly persecuted. At the breeding season they 
came to our shores, throwing aside their wary and 
suspicious habits, and sometimes settling far inland. 
No one had ever complained of them as injurious, 
as raising the price of herrings, sprats, or oysters. 
Yet excursion trains conveyed the sportsmen of 
London to Lancashire, the Isle of Wight, and 
Flamborough Head, for the purpose of destroying 
these harmless birds. Each bird shot was a parent, 
and its young were thus exposed to death by star- 
vation. Could men blaze away hour after hour at 
those wretched birds without being morally the 
worse for it? We thanked God that we were not 
as Spaniards, gloating over the brutality of bull- 
fights, whilst we forget the agony inflicted on 
thousands of innocent birds on our coasts to which 
that of a dozen horses and bulls in a ring is as 
nothing. Mr. Newton then referred to the enormous 
demand for the feathers of the white gull by the 
modern fashion of ladies’ hat plumes, and declared 
that every lady wearing one of these feathers bore 
upon her forehead the brand of a murderess! He 
then advocated the legislative appointment of a 
“close time,” to be proclaimed by the local autho- 
rities, during which the mere carrying of a gun 
should be an offence. This plan, he said, had been 
adopted in several countries, including some of the 
most democratic. The question was one wholly 
unconnected with party politics, and it should be so 
regarded. If the present state of things continued 





northern regions. No one was more thoroughly | animals was rarely discussed in the public prints 


much longer, changes would take place with regard 
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to our Fauna for which we should receive few 
thanks from our posterity. 

‘On the Crested or Top knotted Turkey,’ by 
Mr. A. D. BartLert. 

‘On Annular Incisions in the Mulberries,’ by 
Prof. FaIvRE. 

‘On the Wellingtonia gigantea, with Remarks on 
its Form and Rate of Growth as compared with 
the Cedrus Libani,’ by Mr. J. Hoae.—This paper 
commenced with an historical sketch of Mr. 
Whitehead’s discovery of this colossal North-West 
American tree in 1850, in the Calaveras Grove in 
California. The situation of this grove, at an alti- 
tude of above 4,000 feet above the sea-level, is 
jn lat. 88° N. and long. 120° 10’ W. The author, 
having described the finding of more of these 
stupendous evergreen conifers by Messrs. Dowd 
and Lewis in 1852, mentioned the names and 
dimensions of some of the largest trees in the 
Calaveras Grove. Of these the “father of the 
forest” measured 110 feet in circumference at the 
ground, and was about 435 feet in height. Other 
trees of vast size had been likewise detected growing 
in Crane Flat, in Calaveras County, on one of the 
tributories of the Big Creek ; on an upper branch 
of the Frezno river; and in the Mariposa Grove, 
between the Big Creek and the Merced. Again in 
1857 Mr. Clark discovered two smaller groves of 
the same species ; and subsequently an eighth and 
more extensive habitat was noticed about twelve 
miles east of the Frezno Grove. Mr. Hogg gave 
the names of the most remarkable of these “ mam- 
moth trees,” with their estimated sizes, and said, 
that instead of there being two groves only, as was 
at the first reported, there existed eight or nine in 
all, and that the whole of these localities comprised 
more than 1,200 trees. He then pointed out the 
generic differences of the Wellingtonia, and re- 
marked that that name had been inappropriately 
assigned to it by the late Dr. Lindley in 1853, 
instead of the more proper American one, 
Washingtonia. That botanist supposing that this 
conifer did not grow “above two inches in 
diameter in twenty years”—being equivalent to 
twenty-four lines in twenty years—concluded that 
its age was 3,000 years. Four years afterwards 
the author made another estimate of its longevity, 
and taking three lines in diameter for its mean 
annual growth—the tree being of quick growth— 
reduced its age to 1,344 years. The mode of com- 
putation of the age of this tree, by calculating its 
concentric zones, cannot strictly be relied on, 
because this, like some other forest-trees, may 
experience ‘wo growths in the year; at least, such 
is the opinion of several botanists. Mr. Hogg then 
compared the annual increase in height of a young 
Wellingtonia, eight years old, with a cedar of ten 
years, and the result was in favour of the former 
tree by more than two years. Also the cedar of 
Lebanon does not produce cones until it is near 
thirty years of age; but the Wellingtonia was 
proved to do so, accompanied with male flowers, 
when only six years old. Whilst the mode of growth 
of the young cedar is by parallel and horizontal 
branches, that of the young Wellingtonia is upright 
and pyramidal; but as the latter advances in age 
its lower branches fall off for one-third or more of 
its entire height. As the longevity of the Welling- 
tonia in the primeval forest of America has been 
estimated at 3,000 years, so that of the oldest cedar 
in its native habitat of the Lebanon has been given 
at 2,500 years. Mr. Hogg having illustrated his 
paper by copies of photographs of a patriarchal 
tree in Lebanon, and of several immense Welling- 
tonias, remarked that the growth of large trees, or 
the formation of the concentric zones in the stems, 
required further investigation; and as it is an 
important question in vegetable physiology he had 
brought it to the notice of the section Biology. 

‘ Progress of Salmon Cultivation in England,’ by 
Mr. Frank Buckianp.— Mr. Buckland stated 
that, in his official capacity as Inspector of Salmon 
Fisheries, he had lately visited many of the rivers 
of England and Wales. The supply of salmon had 
been much increased owing to the protection of 
the Legislature. Still there remained much to be 
done. He complained bitterly of the impediments 
thrown in the way of parent salmon ascending to 
the spawning- grounds by weirs. He instanced 


Diglis weir, which was the “hall door” of the great | veyed was about 400,000 acres; a large part of this 
Severn ; Chester weir, that blocked the Dee ; nal | is —— with Pinus longifolia, bearing an aver- 
Sous ace Wee ars seme dips saakoin on. | © inant a coli ein aude ee ae 
a as come in 
rivers that would otherwise be highly productive. | + as in the schools of art for wood-engraving. The 
The study of salmon-ladders was of the test | Goruckpore forests cover 120,000 acres, and con- 
importance. He exhibited several models of ladders ~ mainly of Sal ( Vatica robusta), with an average 
which might be applied to weirs at a reasonable of twenty-five well-grown trees to the acre. The 
cost, and without interfering with the water supply. northern limit of indigenous teak is in Bundle- 
The question of pollutions was a very serious khund ; it has been planted in the Punjab, but in 
one, not only for the fish, but also for the that dry climate it is poor and stunted. The man- 
public health. He instanced the Dovey, the Tees, agement of the forests of the North-West Provinces 
the South Tyne, &c., which were suffering under is second in importance only to that of Burmah. 
“hush ” from the lead mines; and he deprecated From the survey in Oudh, it appears that more 
the habit of allowing chloride of lime to run into - _ of the Government forest consists of sal: 
the rivers. Paper-makers were the great culpritsin the other reserved woods are sissoo, toon and 
this matter. The law of pollutions should be made ebony. Considerable sums have been expended in 
much stronger. He earnestly requested the atten- clearing the sal trees from destructive twiners. In 
yay er the D peg “3 to > ee — ig ol Pa hong the omg caster | ~ the banks of the 
or salmon, as the evidence went to show tha‘ ers have been formed into as many ranges 
the Welsh, Cornish, and Devonshire rivers were | under skilled officers, and timber operations a 
Rag =! —. a & reas “7 yr wye, ae porns a oe ees, a Bs 
vc. Mr. Buckland then expounded his theory , e districts. Long leases of the Deodar 
to the cause of the failure of oysters for the last | — in t< hg ron of the Rajahs of Chamba 
six years. The cause of the success this year, he and Bussahir, have been negotiated. Wood is the 
considered, was warm weather and tranquil water. only fuel at present available in quantity for loco- 
He had published, in Zand and Water, tempera- motive purposes. The requirements of the railwa 
tures taken daily at five different oyster-fisheries. alone is estimated at 50,000 tons annually, and the 
The results, he thought, confirmed his theory. He | yield of the old shikargahs or fuel-reserves being 
fahogy oh Recetves, naut feacne Top. Wes bad | So id x he Iegmaaed geetoiten of tec, Relniek 
shery a culvers, near Herne Bay. There ha uction of fuel. Selec 
also been a fall of spat in the rivers Crouch, Roach, tracts have been trenched before planting, and 
- on 4 vege of A ewe ried a — [— ng ge pies’ ——e, 
company, but he believed that the Colne and the ustralian trees to the arid plains o 
Blackwater had not been so favoured. He called the Punjab is remarkable, and several species of 
the attention of the public to his “‘ Museum of acacia, casuarina and eucalyptus have been tried 
Economic Fish Culture,” at the Horticultural with apparent success. The northern limit of sal 
Gardens, Kensington. He had hatched and sent is on the bank of the Beas river in the Kangra 
away to different rivers nearly 40,000 salmon and valley ; but here it is small and stunted. The 
trout last year; and in his collection would be character of the forests in the Central Provinces, 
found models, coloured casts of fish-nets, and other Mysore, Hydrabad, British Burmah, Madras and 
implements connected with the improvement of Bombay Presidencies, were noticed in detail, and 
aq og — siesta Telli a Ae a -_ a —_ “ae 
e Distribution of the principal Timber- ; portance of continuing the fores 
Trees of India, and the Progress of Forest Con- | surveys and of demarcating the reserved tracts was 
<7 by ~% Lp rent A = 7 urged, and the want of a Flora sylvatica of India 
sociation met at Edinburgh, in a Com- upon. 
mittee was appointed to consider ‘ the probable | On the Claims of Arboriculture as a Science,’ 
effects, in an economical and physical point of view, | by Mr. Brown. 
of the destruction of tropical forests.” —— Pe ne Mes | Sore, Se Rei, Maghent; with 
Report was presented in 1851 at Ipswich—see marks on their Affinities,’ by Dr. CoBBoLD. 
Vol, Brit. Assoc. Attention was thus directed | : 
in India to the importance of preserving every 
influence which tends to maintain an equilibrium | _ ‘ On certain Effects of Alcohol on the Pulse,’ by 
of temperatureand humidity, of preventing the waste | Dr. Anst1z.—In this paper the author showed the 
of valuable material, and the special ee _ | py of that delicate instrument, the sphygmograph, 
their various uses of the indigenous timbers of the | in the examination of various forms of fever. By 
country. A few days later, forest establishments | means of an improved form of the instrument, Dr. 
oars. mags - Pog: ag eee and gles gow on win nd = mai ep ae “ 
residency. In e Governmen iseases, of such a nature as 
iemndiion of an improved general system of forest | indicate at once whether alcohol should be admin- 
administration for the whole Indian empire, having istered or not. Tracings of the pulse on an enlarged 
for its object the conservation of state forests, and scale in different stages of fever, and before and 
the development of this source of national wealth. ™ ve ag oreo ag of alcohol, were shown. 
The executive arrangements are left to the local mn the Pectorales Muscles,’ by Prof. Rot- 
administrations, the poe principles being laid LEston. — Drawings of various dissections of 
down ; the most important of which is, woot muscles of a —— &c., with re ged 
superior Government forests are reserved an e | prepared under Prof. Rolleston’s direction in the 
anaeiie their boundaries marked out ihe a —— by Mr. Ray seine. and by 
ish them from waste lands available for the Mr. H. N. Moseley, were exhibited. By argu- 
vale. Act 7. of 1864 was passed, defining the | rig pomcen from a distribution of the nerves 
nature of forest rules and penalties, and this act to the muscles of the chest and upper arm, and 
has been adopted by most of the local governments. | from their relations inter se and to the bones, and 
Valuation surveys have been made to obtain trust- further by the principle that co-existence disproves 
worthy data as to the geographic distribution of the homology, Dr. Rolleston endeavoured to show 
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normal yield of the forests. In Bri mammalia correspon: e pec muscles 
and the Sans of Bootan there are large tracts of | of the bird. He further discussed the homologies 
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Sal (Vatica robusta) not yet surveyed; the produce 
of these forests is required for the extension of the 
East Bengal Railway, and for the doubling of 
the East India line now in progress. In the Dar- 
jeeling district the higher slopes above 6,000 feet 
have been reserved, and plantations, both of tem- 
perate and sub-tropical trees, have been formed. 
In the Terai several thousand mahogany trees have 
been raised. The recent surveys have added much 
to our knowledge of the forest resources of these 
districts. In Kumaon and Gurhwal the area sur- 








of the muscles of the fore and hind limbs. 

‘On Electrolysis in the Mouth,’ by Mr. J. 
BRIDGMAN. 

‘On the Transmission of Light through Animal 
Bodies,’ by Dr. RicHarpson.—The author exhi- 
bited a lamp which he had constructed for trans- 
mitting light through the structures of the animal 
body. He believed the first idea that such trans- 
mission could be effected was given in Priestley’s 
work on Electricity. That great experimentalist, 
the Shakspeare of physical science, had observed, 
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on passing a discharge of a Leyden battery 
through his finger, that the structure seemed to 
present luminosity, but the operation was ex- 
tremely painful. Dr. Richardson had repeated 
this experiment with similar results. Of late years 
research had been made with the microscope in 
the transparent web of the foot of the frog; and, 
last year, Dr. M‘Intosh had shown that young 
trout could be used experimentally, they being 
sufficiently transparent for the investigation of 
the action of various poisonous substances on their 
internal organs. The suggestion of Dr. M‘Intosh 
had been acted upon by the author, and the 
motion of the heart and of the respiration had 
been observed by direct ocular demonstration 
while those organs were under the influences of 
various bodies belonging to the ethyl and methyl 
series. This research had led Dr. Richardson to 
extend the principle further; and he had now 
advanced so far that he was enabled to transmit 
light through various tissues of the bodies of large 
animals. He had thought it was best to begin by 
testing each tissue separately ; and this investiga- 
tion had been carried out on nearly all the struc- 
tures of the body which admit of being individu- 
ally examined. The structure the most diaphanous 
was the skin; after that, and singularly enough, 
bone; then thick membranes; next, thin super- 
ficial muscles, lung tissue, fat,.and the dense 
tissues of the liver and the kidney. Various lights 
had been tried, viz., the electric, the oxy-hydrogen, 
the lime light and the magnesium. For all prac- 
tical purposes, the magnesium light was the best: 
it was the most convenient to use, and the light 
had the advantage of penetrating deeply. In the 
lantern which Dr. Richardson exhibited the light 
was also unattended with heat at the point of 
observation, so that the hand could be put in at 
the brightest illuminating point. The lamp was 
made by Solomon, of Red Lion Square. The addi- 
tions consisted in a tubular arrangement and a 
sliding groove. The structure to be examined was 
placed in the groove inclosed between two disks 
of perforated wood, and the object was surveyed 
from the further end of the tube. In illustration, 
a thick piece of bone—the flat rib of an ox—was 
placed in the lantern, and light was distinctly 
transmitted through it. ‘‘It was,” said the author, 
“important to speak with care as to the extent to 
which this lantern could be used practically.” He 
did not consider it perfect, but thought it pro- 
mised results of the greatest interest and value. 
In the first place, it might be used for a variety 
of physiological purposes. Animals whose tissues 
were thin, such as fish, could be placed in the 
lantern, and the condition of their circulation and 
respiration could be carefully studied under the 
action of various agents. In the human subject, 
especially in the young, having fragile tissues, the 
thinner parts of the body could be distinctly ren- 
dered transparent ; and in a child the bones, under 
a somewhat subdued light, could be seen in the 
arm and wrist. A fracture in a bone could, in fact, 
be easily made out, or growth from bone in these 
parts. In a very thin, young subject the move- 
ments and outline of the heart could also be 
faintly seen in the chest; but the light he had 
as yet employed had not been sufficiently power- 
ful to render this demonstration all he could 
desire. It would be possible, lastly, to see through 
some diseased structures so as to ascertain whether, 
within a cavity, there was a fluid or a solid body. 
Dr. Richardson concluded by stating that his 
object had been rather to mark the origin of a 
new and progressive step than to explain a perfect 
instrument or record an extended series of success- 
ful results. 





Section E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 
FRIDAY. 

‘On the Great Prairies and the Prairie Indians,’ 
by W. Hepwortx Dixon. 

‘On the Past and Present Inhabitants of the 
Cyrenaica,’ by Commander L. Brinz, R.N.— 
During service in the autumn of 1867 and the spring 
of the present year, the author was instructed to 
examine the African coast, between Berenice on 
the west and the Egyptian frontier on the east, a 
region embracing Libya, and that fertile strip of 





Africa called the Cyrenaica. It was-his object in 
this paper to give a sketch of the condition and 
nature of the tribes now settled among the plateaux 
and ruined cities, and describe the traces that remain 
of earlier civilizations. Although Cyrene, the capital 
of the Greek colony, is almost buried, it yet presents 
on the sides of its ancient roads and on the faces 
of the valleys the most artistic and extensive rock- 
cut tombs in the world. The excavations conducted 
by Commander Porcher and Major Smith, R.E., 
had also revealed sculptures not inferior to those 
of the best period of Greece. The coast was dan- 
gerous to approach by sea, a defect mitigated 
during Roman occupation by the construction of 
harbours. Cyrene is situated on the summit of bills 
overlooking the sea at a height of 2,000 feet. After 
the cities were destroyed by successive barbaric 
invasions on the fall of the Roman Empire, tribes 
of Bedouins occupied the region, and pitched their 
tents under the shadows of amphitheatres and 
Christian churches. The fanatical Islamism of other 
countries of Northern Africa is unknown amongst 
the present inhabitants of the Cyrenaica, who only 
coldly comply with a few of the external forms 
enjoined by the Koran. They are incapable of com- 
prehending the significance and grandeur of the 
ruined cities they occupy, or of profiting by this 
beautiful and fertile tract of country. The present 
population consists of three socially distinct classes 
of Arabs: the stationary, or city Arab, the armed 


+ : . | 
Nomads, and the Bedouins. On the eastern frontier 


there is a mixture caused by the importation of 
Nubian or negro slaves. At Bengazi (the ancient 
Berenice) may be seen every possible shade of 
mixture, the result of cross-breeding. The chief 
elements are the fair and high-bred Arab, the tall, 
well-shaped, black Nubian, and the wooliy-haired 
negro; a resident Turkish garrison also takes its 
part in the general mixture. The Cyrenaica consists 
of a long strip of table-land, bounded on three sides 
by the desert, and on the fourth by the Mediter- 
ranean. Its geological formation consists of lime- 
stone, and the rock is much hollowed by caves. 
The country is remarkably fertile, and nothing can 
exceed the beauty of the scenery on the heights 
and among the ravines. From the upper plateau, 


on which Cyrene was built, the land descends in | 


terraces to the coast, and it is on the slopes of these 
terraces that the Bedouin wanderers are most seen. 
They are physically a finer set of people than the 
Bedouins of Syria, and more warlike and aggres- 
sive. When young, their skin is bronzed but very 
soft, and their dispositions timid and gentle; but 
as they grow older they become darker, their voices 
rough, and their manners thievish and treacherous. 


The women do much to destroy whatever charm | 


Nature has given them by the habit of tattooing 
and, in some tribes, of slitting the right nostril. It 
is also common for mothers to lengthen the lower 
lips of their female children and tattoo the inside, 
carrying over the lines of tattoo down to the chin. 
The Bedouins keep their type pure and their 
customs distinct; nowhere can there be detected 
among them any mixture of race. Negroes are 
sometimes employed as labourers and are treated 
kindly, but the author doubted if they are allowed 
to take a wife out of the tribe. The Bedouins with 
their cattle settle on the maritime plain in the 
spring and autumn, obtaining their supply of water, 
after the rains, from the old Roman reservoirs or 


wells. They have but few camels, but goats in | 


abundance. Many families find excellent shelter 
in the numerous limestone caves, which also serve 


for herding the goats. On the plain are numerous | 


surface cavities with small openings, which are 
used as caches, for the purpose of storing the fodder 
when the Bedouins retire to the upper grounds. 


The rock-cut tombs at Cyrene are inhabited by the | 
Sheikhs and other chief Arabs. A large entrance, | 


raised slightly above the road, opens into a chamber 
of considerable height and size, and this usually 
communicates with smaller chambers formerly used 
as sarcophagi. In one of these tombs the author was 
received by the governor and his staff on the occa- 
sion of his official visit. The Nomad tribes are 
dangerous and aggressive. The men are never 
without their guns, and if superior in numbers are 
menacing to strangers. They have a facility for 
rapidly converging upon any given point in con- 


siderable numbers; and although many parts of 
the coast appear uninhabited, there is no part 
where, in a few hours, some hundreds of armed 
Bedouins would not assemble. On one occasion, 
when examining some ruins on an apparently un. 
inhabited plain, covered knee-deep with wild roses, 
camomiles and oleanders, the author and his party 
of officers and men were surprised to observe, in 
the course of half an hour, streams of Bedouing 
running down the neighbouring ravines to meet 
them. The Arab Nomads are not a joyous race; 
they have no amusements or games, and by dispo. 
sition are sullen and solitary. 

‘On the Rivers and Territories of the Rio de La 
Plata,’ by Mr. T. J. Hutcuinson. 

‘Overland Route through British North Ame. 
rica,’ by Mr. A. Wapp1neton.—The author had 
devoted several years in British Columbia to the 
exploration by himself and his agents of the various 
| routes through the Cascade and Rocky Mountain 
ranges, with a view to discovering the best line for 
| 





an overland route extending from Canada.to the 
; coast of the Pacific. He believed that he had 
| satisfactorily solved this question, and that a prac- 
| ticable line, even for a railroad, had been found to 
| exist from the plains of the Saskatchewan through 
| Yellow Head Pass and across the central plain of 
| British Columbia to Bute inlet. The latter, which 
| penetrates the coast about 100 miles to the north- 
west of the Frazer River, had moreover the advan- 
tage of possessing a fine and secure harbour, and 
of being accessible to vessels all the year round. 
The author pressed the great practical importance 
of this subject, owing to the approaching comple- 
tion of the great Pacific Railroad through the 
United States, which would lead to the transfer of 
the China and Eastern trade from Europe to the 
New World, whilst, at the same time, a shorter 
|; and a better route through British territory could 

be shown to exist. The result of his own geogra- 

phical investigations was to prove that the physical 
| difficulties standing in the way of a railroad under- 
| taking through British ground were not of great 
magnitude. It had, in the first place, been hitherto 
generally believed that the country north of Lake 
Superior was broken and barren in the extreme, 
thus rendering it totally unfit to serve for an over- 
land communication with the West; so that the 
only feasible read to connect Canada with the 
north-west territory and the Pacific must be through 
Minnesota. But the explorations which were made 
| last year by the Canadian Government showed 
that a vast tract of level country lies to the north 
of the hills which surround Lake Superior, and 
| that good crops of wheat are raised in this region 
in lat. 49°. From Ottawa to the mouth of the 
Montreal river, 280 miles, the country presents no 
serious obstacle. The ground hence to within a 
distance of 280 miles of the river Nipegon, in long. 
88° 25’, was found to be “ most favourable.” Fur- 
ther west there is a considerable amount of sterile 
country ; but beyond the Lake of the Woods com- 
mences the great plain of the Saskatchewan, which 
extends to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and 
| presents one thousand miles of easy ground for the 
, construction of a railway, besides possessing a fine 
| climate and a fertile soil. Unlike the arid American 

desert further south, through which the Pacific 
| Railroad of the United States has to pass, the 
| British line would pass over one of the richest 
countries in the world, and one of the best adapted 
for settlement. The most practicable and suitable 
_ line for crossing the mountains was the northern 
route, by the Yellow Head Pass and over the Chil- 
| coaten plain, which led to the road explored and 
| opened by the author to the Pacific port at the 
| head of Bute inlet. Thus the road throughout lay 
at a considerable distance from the United States 
boundary. The distance across the continent, from 
Montreal to Bute inlet by this line was almost 
exactly 3,000 miles, whilst the distance from New 
York to San Francisco by the Pacific Railroad 
was 3,230 miles. In winter, when access to Mont- 
| real by the St. Lawrence is prevented by the ice, 

the starting-point would be Shippigan, which would 
reverse the difference by 359 miles in favour of 
| New York. The whole country, from Ottawa to 
| the Rocky Mountains, along which the proposed 
| railway would run, is fertile, and fit for settlement, 
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except some portions of the interval of 285 miles 
between the Nipigon and Winipeg rivers, which 
are composed of Silurian rocks, and are compara- 


birds made their appearance. The Indians (who 
are still the only permanent inhabitants) are known 
by the general name of Hydahs, and form one 





tively sterile. The difficulties in regard to climat 
are not so great as they have been supposed to be. 
As a general rule, railway trains run regularly all 
winter, with the exception of an occasional snow- 
storm; and further to the west the quantity of 
gnow in winter diminishes with the decrease of at- 
mospheric moisture. On the plain of the Saskat- 
chewan snow does not pack more than 14 inches 
thick, and evaporates quickly. The isothermal 
lines, indeed, in crossing the North American con- 
tinent, curve northwards towards the Pacific coast, 
and show an increase in mean temperature over 
the Atlantic coast equal to 11° of latitude. At 
Victoria, in Vancouver's Island, snow rarely falls, 
and the arbutus grows in the open air to the size 
of a tree, the climate resembling that of Nantes, 
in France, owing to the direction of the trade 
winds in the Northern Pacific. Vancouver’s Island 
lies nearer Eastern Asia, at least to sailing vessels, 
than California; for, according to Capt. Maury, 
“the trade winds place Vancouver's Island on the 
wayside of the road from China and Japan to San 
Francisco so completely, that a vessel trading 
under canvas to the latter place would take the 
same route as if she were bound to Vancouver’s 
Island ; so that all return cargoes would naturally 
come there, in order to save two or three weeks, 
besides risk and expense.” The author concluded 
by stating that the best and easiest line of commu- 
nication to the Pacific across the North American 
continent was through British territory. 

‘Physical Geography of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands,’ by Mr. R. Brown.—These islands, situ- 
ated off the north-west coast of America, were first 
discovered by Juan Perez in 1774, in the Spanish 
corvette Santiago; but they owe their designation 
to Capt. Dixon, of the merchant ship Queen Char- 
lotte, who visited them in 1787, and applied the 
name of his ship to the group. Of late years, the 
discovery of copper and gold on these islands, 
and their proximity to the colony of Vancouver's 
Island, had attracted more attention to them; but 
their coast line is still imperfectly known and their 
interior is entirely unexplored. The author spent 
a few weeks on them in the spring of 1866, and 
was enabled to obtain some information regarding 
the islands and their productions. The chief islands 
are three in number, separated by two narrow 
channels. Their western shores are much more 
rugged and precipitous than their eastern sides. 
Deep sounds enter the coasts in many places, 
dividing the land into numerous peninsulas. The 
whole surface is densely covered with forests, 
chiefly of coniferous trees and a thick undergrowth 
of shrubs, rendering land exploration extremely 
difficult; it is possible, however, to investigate a 
large portion of the country by boats through the 
narrow inlets, which in some cases nearly meet 
from opposite sides. The forests contain no deer, 
and are nearly destitute of large game for food. 
The general geological structure of the islands 
appears to be beds of conglomerate, coal and meta- 
morphosed sandstone resting on erupted greenstone. 
The coal has all the appearance of anthracite, 
altered by igneous rock in a remarkable manner. 
Two companies have made efforts to work these 
mines, but hitherto without much success; the 
seams of hard anthracite being varied with masses 
of soft powdery material, like wet gunpowder. A 
fine slate associated with the coal is easily carved, 
and is extensively used by the Indians for making 
ornaments, such as elaborately ornamented pipes, 
flutes, images, &c., for sale to the whites; and 
many have found their way to European museums. 
In the metamorphosed sandstone, casts of a bivalve 
shell are seen in considerable numbers. Copper, 
chiefly in sulphates and carbonates, has been found 
at several places. Though situated so far north 
(between 51° 55’ and 54° 20’ N. lat.), the climate 
is much milder than that of the mainland further 
south. Great humidity prevails, as in the rest of 
the zone of coastland north of Frazer river, and 
including Sitka. On the Ist of April, when the 
author first landed, all the snow had disappeared 
from the lowlands, and the weather was mild and 
pleasant; towards the end of the month humming- 





g people. Physically they are a finer 
race than anywhere to be seen on the North Ame- 
rican continent. The women are very good-looking, 
often tending to embonpoint ; but they have a cus- 
tom of disfiguring the lower lip by transfixing it 
with a large bone ornament, causing the lip to pro- 
trude in a shell-like form. Both men and women 
have erect, tall figures. The head is well formed, 
and not disfigured by compression, as in most of 
the southern tribes. Their hands and feet are small 
and well shaped. The colour of the skin is fair, and 
in the women there is a mixture of red and white 
in their cheeks not seen in any other American race. 
The eyes are horizontal. Few of the men have any 
beard or whisker, but some have a bushy mous- 
tache and “imperial.” Tattooing is sometimes 
practised, in patterns, on the back of the hands and 
arms, and, in the women, a few slight streaks 
on the cheeks. The average height of the men is 
5 feet 10 inches, some of them reaching 6 feet, and 
their gait and bearing are dignified, totally differ- 
ent from the lounging, waddling walk of the flat- 
head tribes of Vancouver’s Island. The Hydahs 
are bold warriors, but cruel and vindictive ; though 
generally friendly to visitors they are not to be 
trusted, and have been guilty of attacking and 
murdering the crews of small trading vessels. The 
claim of territorial rights and family pride prevail 
to a great degree amongst these people. Every 
head man has his arms, which are beautifully 
engraved on large copper plates in most grotesque 
quarterings, and on boxes and other articles belong- 
ing to his family. The plates are about 3 feet long 
by 14 broad, rather arched, and about a quarter 
of an inch thick. The Hydahs excel all other 
tribes of the red man in artistic skill, especially in 
carving, although their only tools are generally a 
broken knife and a file. Gold bracelets of elegant 
design, busts in slate and ivory, and designs for 
iron railings to’ public buildings in Vancouver's 
Island have been executed by individuals of this 
tribe. Engravings of Assyrian sculptures in the 
Illustrated London News have served them for 
copies of these objects in slate. Their language 
differs from that of all other Indian languages of 
North America, and is spoken with slight varia- 
tions throughout the islands; the author stated his 
intention of giving the vocabulary he had noted 
down, in a general account of the Indian languages 
of North-Western America which he was about 
to publish. No sort of cultivated plant is grown by 
the Hydahs except potatoes, which are produced in 
greater abundance than by any other Indian tribe, 
and are of excellent quality. 





Section F.—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
FRIDAY. 

On the motion of Sir J. Bowrtne, seconded by 
the Rev. G. Goutp, the suggestion made by the 
President was adopted in the following terms:— 
“That the Metric Committee be re-appointed for 
the purpose of diffusing such knowledge as may 
tend to the adoption of the best system of moneys, 
weights, and measures, for scientific and interna- 
tional purposes; and that such committee consist 
of Sir John Bowring, the Right Hon. C. B. Adder- 
ley, M.P., Mr. S. Brown, Mr. W. Ewart, M.P., 
Dr. Farr, Mr. F. P. Fellows, Prof. Frankland, 
Prof. Hennessy, Mr. J. Heywood, Sir R. Kane, 
Prof. Leone Levi, Prof. W. A. Miller, Prof. 
Rankine, Mr. C. W. Siemens, Col. Sykes, M.P., 
Prof. A. W. Williams. Sir W. Jones, Mr. J. Yates, 
Mr.G. Glover, Mr. J. Whitworth, Mr. J. R. Napier, 
Mr. H. Dircks, Mr. J. V. N. Bazalgette, Mr. W. | 
Smith, Mr. W. Fairbairn, and Mr. J. Robinson, | 
with power to add to their number; that Prof. | 
Leone Levi be the Secretary; and that the sum of | 
100. be placed at their disposal for the purpose.” 

‘On the Arterial Drainage of Norfolk,’ by Sir 
W. Jonss, Bart. 

‘On the Fen Drainage of Norfolk,’ by Mr. W. 
D. Haxrpine. 

‘On the Condition of the Agricultural Labourer, 
especially in the West of England,’ by the Rev. 





ture, so far from lessening has rather increased the 
value of land. Fortunes made in manufacture are 
generally invested in land. Skill acquired in manu- 
facture is applied to land. Great Britain retains, 
and is likely always to retain, its character as 
an agricultural country. Landowners occupy the 
highest positions and enjoy the greatest social 
privileges. Public opinion, the reform of univer- 
sities and public schools, the facility for foreign 
travel, and the admixture of the manufacturing 
classes with the old landed proprietors, have much 
raised the character and improved the tone of these 
last. Still, specially in the West of England, there 
are many of the old school remaining who resist 
all progress. The race of farmers also is much 
improved, but not so much in the West of England 
as elsewhere. The land is also much improved; a 
larger acreage is brought into cultivation, and 
each acre is made to yield more. In this respect, 
also, in the West of England, there is less improve- 
ment than elsewhere. Nowhere has the improve- 
ment of the agricultural labourer kept pace with 
that of the landowner, the farmer, and the land 
itself. In the West of England the condition of 
the labourer is very little improved, and in some 
respects is worse than it used to be. Wages are 
low; fuel and provisions dear; education has 
become a necessary of life for a family ; the poor- 
rate is so administered as to quench every feeling 
of independence. In the West of England an 
agricultural labourer had till lately only 7s. or 8s. 
a week, and now only 8s. or 9s. Unless he is a 
horsekeeper or a shepherd, he has to pay out of 
this from 1s. to 1s. 6d. or more a week for house- 
rent, and provide food, clothing, medical attend- 
ance, fuel, and every other necessary for himself, 
wife and family. Potato-ground he pays a high 
rent for, and fuel he seldom gets, except at the 
cost of as many hours of hard work in getting it at 
its full value. He has three pints or two quarts 
of cider a day, and has a portion of his wages often 
paid in quit, which, when corn is dear, is an advan- 
tage, but otherwise a loss to him. He is often not 
allowed to keep a pig or poultry for fear of stealing 
food for them from his master. He works nomi- 
nally ten or ten-and-a-half hours a day with an 
hour-and-a-half deducted for meals. He is almost 
always, however, in reality kept a much longer 
time than this, and is seldom paid anything for 
overtime, except by bread and cheese in harvest 
time. Women get 7d. or 8d. a day for out-door 
work, with a quart of cider, and boys small sums 
in proportion. The men breakfast before they leave 
home on tea-kettle broth, which consists of an 
infusion of bread and water, with a little milk, if, 
which is not often the case, it can be got. For 
luncheon and dinner, which they can take with 
them, they have coarse bread and a little hard, dry 
skim-milk cheese at 3d. per lb. For supper, on 
their return home, they have potatoes or cabbage, 
with a very small slice of bacon sometimes to give 
it a flavour. Butcher’s meat they seldom see, except 
it is given to them. They are unable to lay by 
anything, and few comparatively belong to benefit 
societies. They are long-lived, but often in their 
prime are feeble, and at the age of fifty often 
crippled with rheumatism, the result of poor living, 
sour cider, a damp climate, hard work, and anxiety 
combined. There remains nothing for them then 
but parish pay and the union. There are many 
exceptions to this general rule, often even in con- 
tiguous parishes, owing to the presence of an intelli- 
gent resident landowner, or the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a large town, mines or manufactures. 
In other parts of England the rates of wages differ 
much. The wages of the agricultural labourer are 
always higher in the neighbourhood of towns, mines 
and manufactures. I have sent more than 100 
labourers from my parish of Halberton and other 
parts of North Devon into Bedfordshire. Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Durham, Glamorganshire, Hampshire, 
Hertfordshire, Kent, Lancashire, Shropshire, Sur- 
rey, Yorkshire, more than half being married men 
with families, at wages varying from 12s. a week, 
the lowest, with house and garden rent free, to 20s. 
a week with house and garden rent free. In all 
cases the house and garden were rent free, and in 
some cases there was beer, fuel, and potato-ground, 
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whom I have sent away are getting from 6s. to 8s. 
a week, with board, lodging, and washing. From 
the above statement, it is clear that the condition 
of the agricultural labourer is in different parts of 
the country very different. But notwithstanding | 
statistics, which in this, as in the case of education, 
are very deceptive, and general statements made 
by persons of no experience, the fact that in 
agricultural districts the poor-rate is very high, that 
there are more marks than signatures in the mar- 
riage registers, that recruits from the same districts 
are seldom able to read or write, that our prisons 
are filled from the same districts, and the general 
conviction that agricultural labourers are wholly 
unfit to be trusted with the franchise, are real and 
trustworthy evidences of the low condition of this 
class of men. That which is really required for the 
agricultural labourer is, in one word, independence. 
At present, he is the most dependent of any class 
of labourers. In order to this: First, good wages, 
in proportion to quantity and quality of work, but 
always in the case of an able-bodied and indus- 
trious man, enough to keep him and his family, | 
with a margin for insurance against old age and 
sickness, “are required. Secondly, also, well drained 
and ventilated houses, with at least three bedrooms, 
and all other appliances for decency, with a pro- 
vision also against taking in lodgers; such houses 
to be in the control of the landowner rather than 
the farmer. Thirdly, greater facilities for education ; | 
even @ penny a week for each child ina large family 
is a heavy tax on a very small income. The tempt- 
ation held out by the farmers of a few pence for 
boys to scare birds and do other child’s work, is too 
great for the poor labourer to resist. No child 
should be allowed to work till he can read and 
write well, and has a fair knowledge of the first | 
rules of arithmetic. Fourthly, all mops and hiring- 
fairs should be abolished, and a good system of | 
registration be generally adopted and made known 
through the instrumentality of the penny papers 
throughout the country. Fifthly, agricultural 
labourers’ unions, of a strictly protective character, 
and well guarded against intimidation to either 
ee or fellow-workmen, might be formed 
with advantage. The whole system of unions is | 
not to be condemned because of the outrages com- | 
mitted by a few. All professions, all trades, even | 
landowners and farmers in their Chambers of 
Agriculture, have their unions. Why are agricul- | 
tural labourers alone to be left to struggle hupe- | 
lessly, because singly, while all others are combined? | 
Sixthly, there should be legislation in favour of | 
the agricultural labourers, specially as regards | 
education, and the administration of the poor law | 
by a central board of disinterested officers, instead | 
of by a local board of landowners and farmers. 
Legislation so far has done less for this than for 
any other class. Landowners and farmers have a 
special pecuniary interest in the improvement of | 
the agricultural labourer. The clergy have a spiri- | 
tual interest. All bread-winners ought to help him | 
to raise himself to the same independence to which | 
all except he has attained. All I can do is to co- | 
operate with any persons willing to take this good 
work in hand, or, failing our attempt thus to carry 
the work out on a large scale, I must content | 
myself with carrying it on in a small way in my own | 
immediate neighbourhood. | 

A sharp discussion followed the paper. Dr. | 
Hopcson complained of the rev. speaker’s want of 
appreciation of economic science. He stated that 
some of the suggestions of Mr. Girdlestone would 
destroy that independence which he himself desired | 
to see secured to agricultural labourers, because | 
the lodging prohibition would curtail his freedom | 
of action, and trades’ unions undoubtedly set them- | 
selves against piece-work and overtime. He traced 
the cause of the present condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer to class legislation and to the law of 
settlement. 


SATURDAY. 


‘On the Moral and Pecuniary Results of Prison 
Labour,’ by Sir Joun Bowrine. 


‘On the Social Condition of the Labouring 
Classes,’ by Mr. S. F. Corrance. 





Sgction G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
FRIDAY. 

‘Interim Report of the Committee on Agri- 
cultural Machinery.’ 

‘On the “Broads” of East Norfolk, having refer- 
ence to Water Supply, Storage and Drainage,’ by 
Mr. R. B. GRantHAM.—The author entered into 
a detailed description of these inland lakes, which 
form a peculiar and special feature of the eastern 
portion of the county, and suggested that, by 
improved drainage and other works, lands might 
be improved and reclaimed, and the harbours and 
navigation improved. 

‘On the Recent Progress of Steel Manufacture,’ 
by Mr. F. Koun.—The author had, at the pre- 
vious meeting, at Dundee, drawn attention to a 
process of manufacturing steel upon the open 
hearth of a Siemens’s furnace by the mutual re- 
action of pig-iron and wrought-iron upon each 
other—a process which had at that time com- 


| menced to gain ground upon the Continent, but 


had not been brought into commercial practice in 
this country. This process, which had been named 
the Martin process by its inventors, Messrs. E. & P. 
Martin, in Paris, should, in justice to both the 
inventors to whom its success was due, obtain the 
name Siemens-Martin process. The Siemens-Mar- 


| tin process had within this last year been brought 


into operation in this country at the Newport 
Steel Works, in Middlesborough-on-Tees, belong- 
ing to the well-known firm of Messrs. Samuelson 
& Co.; and it had been worked with great regu- 
larity and with very satisfactory results, employing 


| in a very considerable proportion the puddled iron 
| from the Cleveland district as the raw material. 


The Siemens-Martin process realized the old idea 


| of melting wrought-iron in a bath of liquid pig- 


iron, and thereby converting the whole mass into 
steel. The principal elements of its successful 
operation, and the points which distinguish it 
from all previous unsuccessful attempts, are the 
high temperature and the neutral, or non-oxidizing, 
flame of the regenerative gas-furnace, and the 
method of charging the decarburized iron into the 
bath of pig-iron in measured quantities, which are 
added at regular intervals, so that each following 
charge in melting, or being dissolved, increases 
the quantity and the dissolving power of the bath 
until the stage of complete decarburization is 
arrived at. The operation is then completed by 
the addition of pig-iron containing manganese ; 
and, by regulating the quantity of that addition, 
any desired degree of hardness could be obtained 
with certainty. The prime cost of the Siemens- 
Martin steel did not exceed that of Bessemer 
steel, made from hematite iron in this country. 
The author did not apprehend any danger for the 


| Bessemer process from the competition of this new 


mode of steel-manufacture, which, working with 
different raw materials, could only assist and stimu- 
late the Bessemer process and the spread of steel 
manufacture in general. 

‘On the Arrangements employed for the Dis- 
tribution of Water to Towns and Dwellings in 
the Middle Ages,’ by Prof. Witt1s.—The author 
founded his description upon investigations and 
researches which he had made with reference to 
the plans adopted by the Benedictine monastery 
of Canterbury for its water supply. 

‘On Mechanism for Utilizing and Regulating 
Convict Labour,’ by Mr. C. J. Appiresy.—In this 
paper the author described a very ingenious and 
effective hydraulic governor, which had been suc- 
cessfully adopted in the prison at Chatham and at 
Walton. 

SATURDAY. 

‘Interim Report on the Patent Laws.’ 

‘On the Proper Form of Projectiles for Pene- 
tration under Water,’ by Mr. WuitwortH.—The 
author exhibited a photograph showing the actual 
effect produced on an iron platein an experiment made 
by him with three descriptions of projectiles. The 
iron plate shown in the photograph is 30 in. long, 
13 wide, 1°2 in. thick, and was immersed in water 
39 in. deep. The gun used was the 1-pounder, 
from which all the former experiments were made 
previous to the first penetration of 4-in. armour 
plate from a 70-pounder rifled gun in October, 





1858. The angle of depression of the 

7° 7", the distance which the soajectiie-s Me 
through the water from the point of entering it to 
the bull’s-eye is 80 inches. No. 1 projectile is Whit. 
worth steel, and of the flat-headed form always 
advocated by the author for use at sea. The photo. 
graph showed that it was not deflected by i 
through water. No. 2 shot, with hemispherica} 
form of head, was deflected, and struck 94 in, 
above the bull’s-eye. No. 3 projectile is of white 
cast iron, commonly called the Palliser, or chilled 
shot, and it struck 19 in. above the bull’s-eye, its 
conical form of head causing it to rise quickly out 
of the water. The advantages of No. 1 projectile 
are, first, its power of penetration when fired even 
at extreme angles against armour plates; secondly, 
its large internal capacity as a shell; thirdly, the 
capability of passing through water and of pene. 
trating armour below the water line. The No. 3 
projectile is advocated by Major Palliser on account 
of its cheapness and its power of penetration, which 
latter quality, however, depends upon its being 
fired at a near approach to right angles against 
armour plates. Its adoption is also supported by 
the Director of Ordnance (at the War Office) and 
the President of the Ordnance Select Committee, 
The author regretted that he had for so many years 
been so frequently obliged to differ in opinion on 
mechanical subjects with these gentlemen. His 
objections to this projectile are, first, that when it 
is fired at any considerable angle against an armour 
plate its form induces it to glance off, and the 
brittleness of the metal causes it to break up; and 
it is to be observed that in naval actions oblique 
fire is the rule, and direct fire is the rare exception. 
Second, that the brittleness and consequent weak- 
ness of the metal necessitate a greater thickness 
of the sides, and reduce its internal capacity as a 
shell. And, third, that its form renders it useless 
for penetration under water. If the First Lord of 
the Admiralty would have a few rounds fired at 
sea from the Whitworth 7-in. gun and the Wool 
wich 7-in. gun, with each kind of projectile, at a 
range of, say 500 yards, and at various angles, 
against an armour plate fixed on the side of an old 
ship, the result would show which description of 
projectile was the best adapted for the service, 
This power of penetration under water, with the 
flat-fronted projectile, was first brought by Mr. 
Whitworth under the notice of the War Office and 
the Admiralty in 1857, simultaneously with the 
introduction of armour plating; and, by desire of 
the late Lord Hardinge, who was then Commander- 
in-Chief, a 24-pounder howitzer was rifled and was 
sent, with some projectiles, for trial to Portsmouth. 
The experiment was perfectly successful. Capt. 
Hewlett, of the ship Excellent, says in his report 
to the Admiralty, January 25th, 1858, ‘“‘ The pene- 
tration into wood at this depth under water has, I 
believe, never before been obtained.” In 1864 the 
matter was brought before the Armstrong and 
Whitworth Committee, and an experiment was 
made from the Stork gunboat with a Whitworh 
70-pounder gun. On that occasion the projectile 
penetrated at 3°75 feet under water the side of the 
Alfred, which was of oak 24 in. thick. 

‘On Puddling Iron,’ by Mr. C. W. S1emENs.— 
The author began by observing that, though cast 
steel had recently been introduced to a great extent 
for structural purposes, the production of wrought 
iron and steel by the puddling process still ranked 
among the most important branches of British 
manufacture, the quantity turned out per year 
exceeding one and a half million tons, and repre- 
senting a money value of about nine millions 
sterling. Notwithstanding its importance and the 
interesting chemical problems it involved, the 
puddling process had received less scientific atten- 
tion than other processes of more recent origin and 
of inferior importance. The analyses made by 
Messrs. Calvert and Johnson, of Manchester, of 
the contents of a puddling furnace during the 
different stages of the process had, however, 
supplied most valuable information, which was 
confirmed by the investigations of Messrs. Price 
and Nicholson and M. Lan, and from which Dr. 
Percy had drawn several important general con- 
clusions that had only to be followed up and sup- 
plemented by some additional chemical facts and 
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observations, in order to render the puddling process | 
rfectly intelligible, and to bring into relief the 
defective manner in which it was at present carried 
out. It appeared from the investigations above 
referred to, that the molten pig iron in the puddling 
furnace was mixed intimately in the first place 
with fused oxides of iron or “cinder,” derived 
rtly from the lining or “ fettling” of the cast iron 
puddling chamber and partly from iron oxides of 
different kinds thrown in with the charge. On 
forming, by means of the rabble, an intimate 
mechanical mixture between the fluid cast metal 
and the cinder, the silicon contained in the iron 
was first attacked, and was rapidly removed, pass- 
ing into the cinder in the form of tribasic silicate 
of protoxide (3 Fe O, Si O,). After the removal of 
the silicon, the cinder next acted on the carbon 
of the pig iron. The mass foamed or “ boiled” vio- 
lently, giving off carbonic oxide, which, in rising 
in innumerable bubbles to the surface of the bath, 
might be seen to burn in an ordinary puddling- 
furnace with the blue flame peculiar to that gas. 
Tt was popularly believed that the oxygen acting 
on the carbon and silicon of the metal was derived 
directly from the flame, which should on that 
account be made to contain an excess of oxygen; 
but the very appearance of the process proved that 
the combination between the carbon and oxygen 
took place throughout the body of the fluid mass, 
and was to be attributed to the reaction of the 
carbon upon the fluid cinder in separating from it 
metallic iron. It had been argued, however, that 
the oxygen might yet be derived indirectly from 
the flame, which might oxidize the iron on the 
surface, forming a fluid cinder that might become 
transferred to the carbon at the bottom, in conse- 
quence of the general agitation of the mass. This 
view the author was in a position to disprove from 
his recent experience in melting cast steel upon 
the open flame bed of a furnace, having invariably 
found that no oxidation of the unprotected fluid 
metal took place so long as it contained carbon in 
however slight a proportion; and supported by 
this observation he felt convinced that the removal 
of the carbon and silicon from pig iron, in the ordi- 
nary puddling or “boiling” process, was effected 
entirely by the iron oxides added to the charge or 
melted down from the “ fettling” of the sides of 
the puddling-chamber, and that the waste of iron 
by the oxidizing action of the flame commenced 
only after malleable iron had been already formed. 
It followed that, if the spongy malleable iron were 
not wasted by the flame after it had “come to 
nature,” the weight of puddied iron produced 
should greatly exceed that of the pig iron employed. 
The fluid cinder might be regarded as approaching 
the composition of magnetic oxide of iron (Fe, 0,); 
and in taking the usual equivalents, Fe=28 and 
Si=22°5, it was evident that for every 4 x 22°5=90 
grains of silicon abstracted from the metal, 
9x 28=252 grains of metallic iron were liberated 
from the cinder ; and similarly, for every 6x 4=24 
grains of carbon removed from the metal, 28 x 3= 84 
grains of iron were liberated and also added to the 
charge. Assuming ordinary forge pig to contain 
about 3 per cent. of carbon and 3 per cent. of 
silicon, it followed that, in removing this silicon 
and carbon by the puddling process, 18°9 per cent. 
of metallic iron was added to the charge, making 
a total increase of 18:9—6=12°9 per cent.; while 
the actual yield of puddled iron was in practice 
about 12 per cent. less than the weight of the pig 
iron employed. Thus a charge of 420 lb. of grey 
pig iron ought to produce 474 Ib. of puddled bar; 
while the yield in practice seldom exceeded 370 Ib. 


In order to realize the theoretical result, it was, of 


course, necessary that a sufficient amount of iron 
oxide should be added to the charge to effect the 
oxidation of the carbon and silicon, and to form 
tribasic silicate with the silica produced. This 
amount calculated as magnetic oxide was about 
139 lb. per charge —a proportion of “ fettling” 
that was generally exceeded in present practice. 
The author referred next to the elimination of 
sulphur and phosphorus, and suggested that the 
crystals of metallic iron which formed throughout 
the boiling mass as it ‘“‘came to nature” were pro- 
bably chemically pure, and that the freedom of the 
resulting metal from impurities depended mainly 


upon the temperature, which should be high, in 
order to ensure the perfect fluidity and complete 
separation of the cinder; and he summed up with 
the conclusion that the process of puddling as at 
present practised was extremely wasteful in iron 
and fuel, immensely laborious, and yielding a metal 
only imperfectly separated from its impurities. How 
nearly it might be possible to approach the results 
indicated by the chemical reasoning that had been 
brought forward, he was not prepared to say; but 
that much might be done, had been proved by the 





former work ; “ the robes of the Garter being sub- 
stituted for those of the Order of St. Patrick.” 
Thus the matter is reported as the result of a meet- 
ing of subscribers and admirers of the Earl. To the 
price, whether “reduced” or not to “‘ about 6801.” 
—which, for an original bronze statue, is little 
enough—we have nothing to say, because payments 
to artists are the affairs of their employers and 
themselves. In the interests of design, however, 
we protest against the tradesman-like practice of 
getting up and selling statues which are wholly or 


results of eighteen months’ working of a puddling- | in part mechanical reproductions of others, and 
furnace which had been erected to his designs at | not admitted as positive copies. It will doubtless 
the works of the Bolton Iron and Steel Company, | “‘ pay” Mr. Foley better to do, or let an assistant 
in Lancashire. This furnace consisted of a puddling- | do, a figure at the price and under the conditions 
chamber of the ordinary form, heated by means | named, than to produce a new design for double 
of a y spereey gas-furnace,—an arrangement of the money; but if ‘‘economy” in memorializing is 
which the principle was now well known. The chief | to be looked to, and local admiration has its limits 
advantages of this method of heating were, that in cash, why not have a copy of a statue rather 
the heat could be raised to an almost unlimited than a new make-believe? Who, by the way, cares 
degree; that the flame could be made at will | whether or not Lord Carlisle wore or did not wear 
oxidizing, neutral, or reducing, without affecting | the heap of tailor’s upholstery called knightly robes? 
the temperature ; that indraughts of air were avoid- | When a Roman city could not afford an origi 

ed; and that the gaseous fuel was free from the | statue of its emperor or other man who had power 
impurities which were carried overinto the puddling- | of harming or helping it, the place got a copy of 
chamber from an ordinary fire-grate. The results some popular figure and stuck it up, but did not 
of the practical working of the furnace had been | call it a new work or go in for “ modifications” of 
most satisfactory. The yield of puddled bar was its position and draperies. Is this inartistic and 
always within one or two per cent. of the weight | ‘economical ” proceeding the first-fruit of that un- 
of pig iron employed, and not unfrequently fortunate job which produced the lions in Trafalgar 
exceeded it, while the cost of fettling was no | Square with ‘modifications of the heads and tails,” 
greater than inthe other puddling furnaces in the | so as to make them look like four original figures, 
works; and, owing to its facility of management while they were really only two? The Carlisle 
and unlimited command of heat, the gas-furnace people cannot afford to be served in this way, and 
was found to be capable of turning out easily | had better make a new bargain with Mr. Foley fora 
eighteen heats in twenty-four hours, while in work- | copy of the capital work in Dublin. Half the 6807. 
ing the same quality of iron twelve heats were | would pay for this. As to making our memorials 


the limit of production in the ordinary furnaces. 
The iron puddled in the gas-furnace had proved, 
as might be expected, much better, more uniform, 
and more free from cinder than that from the 
common puddling furnaces. The consumption of 
fuel could not be directly measured, as the furnace 
drew its gas from a flue which supplied at the same 
time several reheating furnaces ; but there could 
be no doubt, from extensive experience in the 
working of similar furnaces for reheating iron, for 
glass-making and for other purposes, that it would 
be little, if at all, greater in quantity than one-hal 
the consumption of a puddling-furnace fired directly 
in the ordinary way, while a very inferior class of 
fuel might be used. No repairs had been necessary 
since November last, and the roof was reported to 
be still in perfectly good condition. In conclusion, 
the author strongly recommended that in the 
working of the gas puddling-furnace the puddlers 
should be employed in three separate shifts of eight 
hours each per day of twenty-four hours each, each 
shift representing as many heats as are now turned 
out in twelve hours; and he suggested that the 
labour of the puddler might be still further reduced 
with advantage by the introduction of the mechan- 
ical rabble. Several of these puddling-furnaces had 
been erected abroad, and they were also being 
taken up in England by the Monkbridge Iron Com- 
pany, Leeds, and a few other enterprising firms. 





FINE ARTS 


— pe 
FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


Tue annual exhibition of the Birmingham Society 
of Artists, the most interesting part of which com- 
prises pictures which have been seen in London, 
was opened last week. Among the paintings known 
to our readers, are Mr. Maclise’s ‘ Sleep of Duncan,’ 
Mr. Armitage’s ‘ Herod’s Birth-day Feast,’ Sir E. 
Landseer’s ‘Rent Day in the Wilderness,’ Mr. 


others by Messrs. Poynter, Pettie, H. Moore, 
Naish, &c. 


about to be erected on the Mote at Brampton, 
about two miles from Naworth, an ancient seat of 
the Howards of Carlisle, Mr. Foley has undertaken 
to make a statue of the deceased nobleman out of 
the head and face of the figure which was not long 
since erected at Dublin, with new draperies, and 
to place it in a different attitude from that of the 





Leighton’s ‘Jonathan’s Token to David,’ and 


A memorial to the late Earl of Carlisle being 


, look like what they are not, may it not be said that 
our gratitude is equally a sham? 


| _ In the course of an account of Malmsbury Abbey, 
| given to the Archeological Meeting at Cirencester, 
| Mr. Gordon Hills stated that. three of the flying 
| buttresses on the south side of the church were in 
| @ dangerous state, and that the effect of a wet 
| season or frost upon them might be the downfall 
| of the only remaining part of the ancient structure. 
|The expending of 1,0007. upon it might now 


| prevent its destruction. 
| ‘The church at Worth, Sussex—one of the most 


| interesting Saxon buildings in existence—is to be 
| restored. The name of the person who is entrusted 
| with this antiquity—one of the rarest in the world 
|—has not been published. This is ominous of 
|danger. Knowing by woful experience how irre- 
| parable and how reckless have been the changes 
| wrought by rash hands upon ancient buildings, 
| and that at the present rate scarcely a fragment 
| will be left untouched in ten years hence, we trust 
| due care will be given to preserving rather than 

“restoring,” in the common sense of the term, this 

church. The church of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, 

although by no means a work of the first order in 
| architectural value, is not without considerable 
| claims to our interest. This edifice is being tho- 
roughly restored ; so that whatever may exist of it 
in future will be void of venerableness, and not 
more pathetic than St. George’s ‘‘Cathedral” in 
Lambeth. 


A Correspondent inquires whether there is reason 
for believing a recent statement that the distemper 
or tempera pictures on the walls of the Chapter 
House at Westminster are “‘ evidently the work 
of an Italian artist”? We reply, that there is no 
reason for any such assertion ; being characteristic 
of the ages in which they were wrought, and not 
of any particular country, they are more likely to 
be English than Italian. These pictures are of two 
characters and very different dates. We shall next 
be told that the architect of the Chapter House 
was an Italian. It is a great pity that persons, 
whose incompetence is patent to critics, are allowed 
to treat Art matters in public, and assume posi- 
tions for which they are unfit. But for this practice, 
we should have fewer blunders in art-criticism. 
As to the lately published nonsense about restoring 
the mouldings and carvings of this building bei 
comparable to repairing cracks in Wedgw 
‘‘ pots ” or old paintings, the conditions of the cases 
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are obviously different to the bluntest observation. 
Enormous and irreparable mischief is done by 
means of blunderers in art-criticism, who write 
with little knowledge and thought. It is time that 
protests were made against the practice of per- 
mitting such persons to give opinions which derive 
weight from the organs in which they appear. An 
ignoramus writing on music is at once detected 
and laughed at; but such a one may deal to his 
heart’s content, and unrebuked, with painting, 
sculpture, or architecture, wherein one man’s 
opinion is considered as good as that of another. 
Yet the injury caused by false guides in the one 
art is as nothing and evanescent when compared 
with that which is inflicted upon the constructive 
and decorative treasures of this country. 

Those to whom our remarks on the drawings of 
Mr. Lemaire, as exhibited in Paris and at the 
Architectural Exhibition, have been acceptable, 
will be glad to renew acquaintance with those 
works in the South Kensington Museum, where 
they now are. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Lycsum.—A performance like that of ‘ Hamlet,’ 
with which the Lyceum opened on Saturday even- 
ing last, is calculated to confirm the gloomiest views 
concerning the state of theatrical art in England. 
Respectable enough by comparison with contem- 
porary performances, the representation will not 
stand the test of criticism. We have probably not 
more than half-a-dozen actors in England who could 
present the leading characters in ‘ Hamlet’ better 
than they were then presented. Mr. Fairclough, 
the new actor from America, whose opening ven- 
ture in England was made as Hamle?, is apparently 
a man of some education and tact, of quick percep- 
tions, and of an agreeable presence. Mr. Henry 
Marston is one of the best representatives of the 
old school of acting our stage preserves, and the 
part of the Ghost, which he played, is that with 
which, more almost than any other, his reputation 
is associated. Mr. Addison, the representative of 
Polonius, is a clever and painstaking actor, who 
has the sense to see the absurdity of the stilted 
style of acting once prevalent, and the courage to 
essay ancther and a quite different order of per- 
formances. Yet the entire representation of Satur- 
day evening, judged by any high standard, was 
a complete failure, and no single impersonation is 
worthy of a favourable verdict. Adequately to 
present Hamlet requires gifts not easily united in 
the same individual. Since the days when actors, 
from Burbage or Betterton down to Edmund Kean, 
gained reputation in this character, the views con- 
cerning it have widely altered. Shakspearean cri- 
ticism is a growth of the nineteenth century ; its 
influence in England has only begun within a few 
years to make itself felt. Even now the views of 
Coleridge, Goethe, Lessing, Schlegel, or Gervinus 
are unknown to nine out of ten actors. Ere we 
can see a satisfactory Hamlet, we must find a man 
who, to the necessary physical qualifications and 
special stage knowledge, adds other qualities: either 
the culture which is indispensable to a full compre- 
hension of Hamlet, the genius which arrives at 
such comprehension, as it were, by intuition, or the 
modesty which will submit to be taught. 

Of these three gifts, the last is the least likely 
to be obtained. It may, indeed, be questioned 
whether the very conditions of success upon the 
stage do not involve a self-reliance which will not 
allow an actor to dream of failure, or to consent to 
benefit. by advice or criticism. The mere fact of 
making a first essay in Hamlet is, at least, proof 
conclusive of the absence of the modesty to which 
we have referred. We may some day, doubtless, 
obtain actors of sufficient intellect or culture to 
realize the aspirations or hopes of Shakspearean 
students. At present, however, we have not got 
them, and the manner in which the stage is recruited 
is not such as affords any sanguine hope of their 
arrival. 

Mr. Fairclough has, we should suppose, like 
many other actors, bestowed much study upon 
Hawlet. But study without a key to the part, and 
without assimilative power in the student, is labour 











wasted. With equal advantage may a man en- 
cumber his memory with a Book of the Aineid 
without knowing the language in which it is written. 
To point out the faults and shortcomings of Mr. 
Fairclough’s Hamlet is vain. What we principally 
complain of in it is, not the wrong rendering of 
different passages,—though in that respect there is 
abundant scope for fault-finding,—but a general 
failure to grasp the character. We give Mr. Fair- 
clough credit for some intelligence and much pains. 
The modesty and temperance of his representation 
are worthy of praise. Such absence of rant and 
wind, and such avoidance of established points as 
he exhibits, are pleasant to contemplate. But no 
amount of negative virtue can compensate for a 
complete misconception of the part. Mr. Fair- 
clough’s Hamlet is not Hamlet at all. We see, in 
place of the ‘courtier, scholar, soldier,” brooding 
over schemes of revenge, to which he can scarcely 
urge his nature averse from deeds of violence, a 
gentleman who delivers, with solemn, melodious 
and well-contrived utterance, passages of poetry, 
which he accompanies with graceful and picturesque 
action of limbs and body. Very striking are many 
of Mr. Fairclough’s attitudes. It is probable that 
a man of refinement who saw a ghost would stand 
exactly as Mr. Fairclough stood. It is certain he 
would do so if he were aware that he was observed 
and had time to recollect it was desirable to look 
well in the eyes of the observer. But picturesque- 
ness, though a good thing in its way, is by no means 
an all-important thing in Hamlet. At Mr. Fair- 
clough’s first appearance his shortcomings were 
obvious. There was nothing princely in his bearing. 
He made advances to those around him as a man 
supplicating the honour of standing well in their 
esteem, not as one conscious of highest position 
and worth, elevating those near him to an equality 
with himself. His manner was “ familiar,” and 
it was often “vulgar.” A small point com- 
paratively is this, but it is so obvious that atten- 
tion to it might fairly be expected from one not 
credited with ability to fathom the nature of 
Hamlet. Terror, in Mr. Fairclough’s representation, 
was chiefly evoked by long pauses. An interval of 
absolute stillness is no doubt one among many 
methods of awakening emotions of dread, but it 
may easily be misused. When, for example, Hamlet 
sees his father’s ghost he must not, as did Mr. 
Fairclough, place himself in an attitude, and then 
after a silence ‘‘ long drawn out ” exclaim “ Angels 
and ministers of grace defend us!’’ These words 
are clearly extorted by sudden surprise and should 
be delivered with haste and a certain measure of 
fright. Under breath they might well be given. 
Only as Hamlet proceeds in the speech does the 
sound of his own words give him full strength and 
send back the blood to his heart. It is needless to 
multiply instances of error and oversight. The 
entire performance shows Mr. Fairclough to be a 
man with a certain measure of stage aptitude and 
with no scholarly appreciation whatever of the 
part he has chosen for his first appearance. Mr. 
Marston delivered very impressively the lines 
assigned to the Ghost. His bearing was good and 
his accents were generally well chosen. But he 
was once or twice far too lachrymose in tone. 
Hamlet's Ghost has a full sense of his own suffer- 
ings and monstrous wrongs, but does not whine 
over them. Mr. Addison gave a very unconven- 
tional representation of Polonius and made the 
character exceedingly comic. But the humour in 
more than one instance bordered upon buffoonery. 
Polonius is not as Mr. Addison represented him, 
the comic father of farce. Those, indeed, are not 
wanting who would exalt Polonius until they ren- 
dered him worthy of respect. The other characters 
were supported in customary fashion. An exception 
must be made in favour of Ophelia, well supported 
by Miss Fanny Addison. Ophelia is not a very 
difficult part to play. Miss Addison, however, 
evoked its full pathos. After the performance of 
‘ Hamlet’ came a ballet entitled ‘Lyceum Revels.’ 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
SEVERAL actresses are about to make their first 
appearances in London. Among them are a Miss 
Marie O’Bevine, engaged at Drury Lane,—Miss 





Edith Challis, at the Holborn,— Miss Clara Thomp- 
son, at the New Royalty,—and Miss Rose Berend 
at the Globe. 2 

Awong the entertainments at the minor theatres 
are ‘Manfred’ at the Victoria, and a series of go. 
called classical performances at the New East 
London Theatre, in which Miss Marriott makes 
some of her latest appearances previous to her 
departure for America. 

The long connexion of Mr. and Mrs. Billington 
with the Adelphi Theatre is about to terminate, 

‘L’Abime’ (‘No Thoroughfare’) has reached 
the hundredth representation at the Vaudeville, 

M. Gounod is actively engaged on the music to 
a new ballet in ‘ Faust,’ to be first performed at 
the Académie de Musique. The ballet will be in. 
troduced in the scene of the Walpurgis Night. 

The opening spectacle at the Théatre Lyrique 
will, it is expected, be Wagner’s ‘ Rienzi,’"—a work 
commenced at Riga, but finished in Paris, and first 
performed in Dresden in 1843. 

M. Hervé has read at the Folies Marigny a new 
opéra-bouffe, ‘Chilpéric III. ; ou, l’Invention de la 
Vapeur.’ 

‘La Citerne des Feuillants,’ a new drama, in 
four acts and a prologue, by M. A. Pagés, has been 
produced at the ThéAtre Beaumarchais. It intro- 
duces a tulerably new arrangement of well-used 
materials. Lenoel, a rich man, horribly jealous 
of his wife and his friend Andrias, determines to 
commit suicide in a manner that shall fix upon the 
latter the certainty of his murder. After making 
elaborate preparations, he finds that he has been 
mistaken, but at this moment is seized by robbers 
and carried off. A servant who has robbed him, 
and is endeavouring to make off, dressed in his 
clothes, is shot by a nephew of Lenoel, over-anxious 
to enter upon his estate. The wound, which is in 
the face, renders the features undistinguishable. 
Andrias is arrested for murder, and the circum- 
stances leave scarcely room for doubt. Of course, 
the man supposed to be murdered returns in time 
to set matters straight, and award punishment 
where it is due. 








MISCELLANEA 
Shakspeare Jottings.— 
Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew and dog will have his day. 
Hamlet, Act v. Se. 1. 

Perhaps from the very fact that the above couplet 
is daily quoted and has furnished us with the 
proverb, ‘‘ Every dog has his day,”’ the less atten- 
tion has been paid to the wording of it; and so 
what seems the correct reading, viz., “ dog will 
have his bay,” has not been suspected. But that 
Shakspeare wrote “bay,” not day, appears so pro- 
bable as to be almost certain, if we consider that 
a dog might have his day of popularity without 
any detraction of the worthiness of a very Hercules 
—at least, without any expressed disparagement 
of him ; whereas the idea of the poet is the expres- 
sion of detraction on the part of an inferior against 
his better :— 

What is the reason that you use me thus? 

Tloved youever. But it is no matter. 

Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The cat will mew and dog will have his bay. 
Each animal severally employing its natural utter- 
ance in carping at worthiness; the cat mewing its 
cavils, the dog barking his dislike. 

Mislike me not for my complexion— 

The shadowed liv’ry of the burnished Sun. 

Merchant of Venice, Act ii. Sc. 1. 

Of the three suitors of Portia, one came from 
Venice, another from Spain, the third was the 
Prince of Marocco. Shakspeare, finding the title 
Prince of Marocco in the Italian story from which 
he took the idea of his play, bethought himself 
immediately of Marocco in Africa, of which every 
one had heard ; possibly not knowing that on the 
mainland, within a few miles of Venice, on the 
road from Treviso, and about ten miles south of 
that town, stood, and still stands, Maroceo, the 
town and castle from which the Principality of 
Marocco takes its name. It seems far more likely 
that Portia’s suitor came from that Principality 
than from the remote western coast of Africa ; 
but the poet, having fetched him thence, was com- 
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ed to make him apologize for his dark com- 
plexion. B. STREEt. 
La Corte.'—In answer to your Correspondent 
“R, “ I have to acknowledge myself in the wrong. 
Velo i is the correct word, and the one I should have 
used. My mistake arose from having understood 
the reviewer to deny the use of the word altogether, 
and not merely to point out an error in the termi- 
nation. I had not intended to say anything more 
on the subject of your remarks on my former letter, 
being quite content that your readers should be 
able to judge for themselves how far your reviewer’s 
charge of “‘extra coarseness,” and of repeating 
scandals about Padre Claret and Lor Patrocinio, 
were supported by the extracts which you were 
able to give from my book; but as I find that some 
ple imagine that the italics and capitals which 
ou so freely inserted (and which in some cases 
ye a double entendre to otherwise perfectly inno- 
cent sentences) were copied from the book, I must 
ask you in common justice to state that they were 
your own, and not mine. 
Tae AvuTHorEss OF ‘LA CorTE.’ 
Dominoes. —When and by whom were dominoes 
first introduced into England? The first mention 
I have found of the game is in Jones’s edition of 
‘Hoyle’s Games’ ( 1808). In an earlier edition the 
game of “ domino ” is not mentioned. The making 
of dominoes was amongst the employments of the 
French prisoners in this country in the early part 
of the century. I possess a box made of cherry-tree 
wood, which, with the dominoes, was purchased of 
the French prisoners at Norman Cross, in North- 
amptonshire. Can any reader of the Atheneum 
point out if the game was common before the 
present century ? J. T. Buregss. 
The Severn.—In reply to Mrs. Hervey I would 
suggest that the forms of spelling quoted by her 
resent close approximations to the Celtic words 
from which this name may be derived. Sa, a stream, 
aber, an ostiary, and ’n for in, an intensive, the 
whole indicating the double character of this river, 
which is not only important in itself, but receives 
several large rivers as their ostiary. After making 
the usual change of letters the name becomes | 
Severn; the letters @ are first consolidated, and e, | 
which has often the same pronunciation, ‘is sub- | 
stituted; 5b is changed into v, as inbhir becomes | 
inver. Retaining the 6 and consolidated a, but 
substituting the 7 for the e, we have sabrin, add a 
final a and the word becomes sabrina, the Latinized 
form of the same name. A Dicky Sam. 
Cratch.—In Lancashire the name of the wooden 
frame suspended from kitchen ceilings, with strings 
stretched lengthways and breadthways, on which 
oat-cake is spread to dry. I have just been into the 
kitchen to ask the servants what they called it. 
Two answered simultaneously, “ Bread cratch, 
mum,” and went very red when I said I'd “ write 
and tell the Athenceum!” E.S. N. 
Mote.—I beg to inform ‘“‘ Ad Fines” that there 
is a very fine specimen of a moat-hill at Brampton, 
Cumberland. It is situated at the east end of the 
town, and is about 200 feet high. At a distance of 
some thirty or forty feet from its summit, it is sur- 
rounded by a well-defined ditch ( undoubtedly arti- 
ficial). The earth excavated round the ditch has 
evidently been placed on the top of the hill, which 
is of some extent, and perfectly level. The view 
therefrom is very fine, as the mote dominates a 
great range of country. Tradition speaks of the 
hill as a place of meeting, though in later times it 
was used as the second beacon hill on this part of 
the border, and has often warned the English of a 
Scottish raid. A monument to the late Earl: of 
Carlisle will shortly be placed on the hill, as funds 
have been subscribed therefor. BRAMPTONIAN. 
Mote is derived from the Celtic mod (pro- 
nounced maught), meaning “court of justice,” 
“meeting,” “ assembly.” The word is still used in 
the Scottish Highlands; and the most idiomatic 
Gaelic for ‘the day of judgment” is la mhoid 
(pronounced voyt). The mote-hills were the old 
Celtic judgment-seats, where justice was adminis- 
tered; and from being situated in central spots 
would, no doubt, be the scenes of other general 
assemblies of the Ancient Britons. W. W. 
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BrapBury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. price 7s, 6d. each. 





Now ready, 
THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, ESQ. 
A COLONEL in the SERVICE of HER MAJESTY QUEEN ANNE. 
Complete in One Volume, with Eight Dlustrations by GEorcE Du MAURIER, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Smit, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 12s. 


A NARRATIVE OF 
CAPTIVITY IN ABYSSINIA: 


With some Account of the late Emperor Thecdore, his Country and People, 


By HENRY BLANC, M.D., 
Staff Assistant-Surgeon H.M.’s Bombay Army. (Lately on Special Duty in Abyssinia.) 
With Eight Wood Engravings. 


Smite, Exrper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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Wy PITTARES & CO/S IMPROVED 
EDITIONS. 


HE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL 
T HISTORIES. 








panore HISTORY of ENGLAND.— 
New Edition brought down to the Aten War and 
attempt on the life of the Duke of Edinburgh. Price 





DINNOCK’S HISTORY of ROME. 
Price 5s. 6d. cat SAD, «Ben 
HISTORY of GREECE. 


ps NNOCK’S 
Price 58. 6d. 











AYLOR’S BsToRy of FRANCE and 
T RMANDY. Price 6s. 





INNOCK’S CATECHISMS.—For List see 
Pi vit Whittaker & Co.’s Catalogue, gratis on application. 





OTHER ELEMENTARY 
WORKS for SCHOOLS. 


PSERCISES i in FALSE SPELLING, 1s. 6d. 


piNnock’s, 








| atl SPELLING BOOK, 1s. 





PXPLANATORY SPELLING BOOK, 1s. 6d. 





= FIRST BOOK, 3d. 





pSsTORIAN PRIMER, éd. 





JUVENILE ‘READER, 1s. 6d. 





acetates ENGLISH READER, 33s. 


JAXPLANATORY ENGLISH READER, 
4s. 6d. 





WORKS RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF CANDIDATES 
FOR COMMISSIONS IN THE ARMY. 

HEPMELL’S COURSE of HISTORY. 

New Edition, 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 

A SHORT COURSE of HISTORY, contain- 
ing I. Greece—II. paw- III. England. By HAVILAND LE 
M. CHEPMELL, D.D. 

Qu nll on the Same. Price 18. 


Also, 


HEPMELL’S COURSE of HISTORY. 
Second Series. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 128., containing I. Greeks 
and Mahometans—II. History of the Middle Ages. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


With Two Mape, 18mo. cloth, price 38. 


A SUMMARY of ANCIENT and MODERN 
amokae bee abridged from Tytler. By the Rev. T. D. 





London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
FOR MILITARY AND OTHER STUDENTS. 
12mo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY. By the 
Rey. E. M. HEALE, M.A., late of the Military College, 


Sandhurst, 
London : Ww hittaker & Co, Ave Maria- lane. 








READING LESSONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
12mo. bound, price 58. 

HE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC CLASS 

BOOK, consisting of 365 Reading Lessons, with 1,000 Ques- 


tions for Examination. By the Rev. JOHN PLATTS. A New 
Edition, revised and improved. 


London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
DeX CAN’S ENGLISH EXPOSITOR;; or, 
Explanatory English Spelling Book. Price 1s. 6d. 


ICTATION EXERCISES; with Suitable 
Orthographical Instructions. By M. BEASLEY. Price 28. 


HE YOUNG LADIES’ ARITHMETIC. 








. ByJ. AYRES. Containing Forms of Bills and Parcels, &e. |- 
ce 28. 


London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
A USEFUL BOOK. 
New Edition, 1Smo. cloth, price 28. 6d. 
HE SECRETARY’S ASSIST. ANT; contain- 
ing the Correct Modes of 8 ip Ci 
and Conclusion of Letters to Persons of ev: ery aeved of Rank, and 
much other Information. 
Also, Fourth Edition, 18mo. cloth, price 3s. 


HE WRITER and STUDENT’S ASSIST- 
ANT; a Compendious Dictionary of English Synonymes. 








And, by the same Author, 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 
HE WRITER and STUDENT'S ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 
London: WLittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





JRLEMENTARY LATIN AND GREEK 
WORKS. 


STODDART’S LATIN DELECTUS. 
Just published, Fourth Edition, enlarged and improved, 

The NEW DELECTUS; or, Easy Steps to 

Jatin nary attached Adopted to the best Latin Grammars, with a 
Dictionary attac! By Rey. G. H. STODDART, B.D., Ducents 
College, Oxford. 
12mo. cloth, price 2s. 

EASY EXERCISES in LATIN. Elegiac 
Verse. Seventh Edition, corrected. 

WHITTAKER’S Bor. G.) FLORILEGIUM 


POETICUM. 18mo. cloth. 38. 
LATIN EXERCISES; or, 


WHITTAKER’S 
Exempla Propria. 12mo. cloth, 38. 

CICERO’S MINOR WORKS. De Ofifciis, 
pee English Notes. By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 12mo. 

HORACE’ S LATIN. With Accentuation 
Marked. Pyper’s. 18mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 

NEPOS (Valpy’s). ine. cloth, 2s. 6d. With 
English Notes, by HICKIE, 3s. 

SALLUST (Valpy ). New Edition. 12mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. With lena Notes, by HICKIE, 4s. 6d. 

VIRGIL 2 (Anthon’ s). Adapted for the Use of 
English Schoo! By the Rev. F. METCALFE. With Notes at 
the End. — cloth, 78. 6d. 

VIRGIL (Latin). Heyne. 18mo. bound, 
38. 6d. With English Notes, 7s. 6d. 
: ie i AD PARNASSUM. Pyper. 12mo. 
clo! 8. 

GRADUS Walpy' s), Latin and English. Royal 
12mo. bound, 78. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT, The (Valpy’s). For 
Schools. 12mo. bound, 5s. 

London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





THE BEST GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
Just published, a New Edition. 
CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 
In 2 vols. &vo. carefully correvled aud revised, prlve 245, CLOTD, 


ILUGEL'’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 
the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; adapted to 
the English Student. With great Additions and Im} (Hilo p 
By C. A. FEILING, German Master at the ners 
demy,. 7 aud the City of London Sc ‘A HEL 
A fesso German at the London Uanversity Sollee: 
and JOHN OXENFORD ), Esq. 


Also, a New Edition of 
AN ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for 


Younger Students, Travellers, &c. By J. he — and C.A. 
FEILING. Royal 18mo. price 7s. 6d. strongly bo 


London: Whittaker & Co.; Dulau & Co. ; pa rq Nutt. 





THE AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 
to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in Six 
Months. 

1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written 
cxpeasely | for the Paglish Student. By Dr. H.G. OLLENDORFF. 
In 2 Parts. Part I., Tenth Edition, pri ¥ ce 128. 8vo. cloth. Part II., 
New Edition, price 12s. 8vo. cloth. The Parts sold separately. 

2. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written 
expressly for the English Student. Containing a Treatise on the 
Gender of French Substantives, and an additional Treatise on the 
French Verbs. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 8yo. New Edition, 
price 128. cloth. 7 SCHOOL EDITION, just published, 12mo. 
price 68. 6d. cloth. 

38. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written 
expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H.G. OLLENDORFF. 
8vo. Fifth Edition, price 128. cloth. 

4, ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written 
expryealy for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 

8vo. New Edition, price 128. cloth. 

KEYS to the GERMAN, FRENCH, ITA- 
LIAN, and 7 ~ SYSTEMS, prepared by the Author. 
Price 7s. each, cloth 

The above Works are Copyright. 
London: Whittaker & Co.; and Dulau & Co. ; and to be had of 
any Bookseller. 





A NEW INTRODUCTORY GERMAN BOOK. 
12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
A GERMAN PREPARATORY COURSE, 


with EXERCISES. By E. SCHINZEL, paar of the 
German Language. Or in Two Parts, price 1s. 6d. each 


London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





MR. PAYNE COLLIER’S EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Now ready, in Six Volumes 8vo. price 41. cloth, 
A LISSARY EDITION of the WORKS of 


LIAM REAR BIERARE. Edited, with Life, &c., by 
J. PAYNI "7 COLLIER, Esq. F. 


Also, in super-royal, price One Guinea, cloth, 
The PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
in One Volume. Edited by J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. F.S.A. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Mie ste WHITTAKER & CO. beg to call 
ie attention of all persons oe ed in Bist and the 

es rate to their CATALOGUE of MODERN and 
APPROV D EDUCATIONAL WORKS, which oe will be 
happy to forward on application. 


London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 








GLOUCESTER 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


——_ @——— 


With Travelling Map, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK 


FOR THE 


COUNTIES OF GLOUCESTER, 
HEREFORD, AND WORCESTER: 


INCLUDING 


CIRENCESTER, CHELTENHAM, STROUD, TEWKES- 
BURY, LEDBURY, BROMYARD, LEOMINSTER, ROSS, 
MALVERN, STOURBRIDGE, KIDDERMINSTER, DUD- 
LEY, DROITWICH, BROMSGROVE, EVESHAM, &c. 





Also now ready, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. each, 


1. HANDBOOK to GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. With 16 Illustrations. 


2, HANDBOOK to HEREFORD 
CATHEDRAL. With 15 Illustrations. 


38. HANDBOOK to WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. With 7 Illustrations. 





Also, the above, complete in One Volume, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The THREE CHOIRS: a Handbook 
to the CATHEDRALS ef GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, 
and —— a with a complete Description of the 
Buildings an a History of each Diocese, with Biogra- 
we Notices of the Bishops. By RICHARD J. KING, 

A., Exeter College, Oxford. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW FATUAL SONGS, free by post, 
19 stamps each. 
No. 1.—God Bless our Sailor Prince 
»» 2.—Our Dear Old Church of England. 
+ 3.—The Echo of Lucerne. 
+ 4—God Bless the Prince of Wales. 


London: Published by Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlingtos- 
street, and to be had Everywhere. 


OOSEY’S SHILLING OPERAS for Piano- 
forte Solo. A New Series in the MUSICAL CABINET, 

qemplete with Overtures and the whole of the Music, containing 
from 48 to 64 ead each. Now ready, 

i Juai idelio. 

Lucrezia Bo a. i Barbiere di Siv iglia. 

Der Frieschiitz Sonnambula. 

Crispino e la Comare. Un Ballo in Maschera. 

vatore. | La Traviata. 

Norma. | Martha. 

The Grand Duchess of Gerolstein. 


Boosey & Co. Holles-street. 
P{OUSEHOLD MUSIC. 


OUSEHOLD MUSIC. A New Series of 
Illustrated Music Books, eaeee 4 from new type on the 


finest toned paper. Price Sixpence h; free, 7d. each. 
Eight Numbers are a — 


F{OUSEHOLD MUSIC. 


Contents. 
1. FIFTEEN HOUSEHOLD SONGS. 
2, TWENTY CHRISTY NEWEST SONGS. 
3. THIRTY SACRED SONGS. 
4. NINE GEMS for the PIANOFORTE. 
5. TEN GEMS for the PIANOFORTE. 
6. TWENTY-NINE SACRED PIECES for PIANOFORTE. 
7. LITTLE SONGS for LITTLE SINGERS. 
8. LITTLE PIECES for LITTLE PLAYERS. 
Each Number contains a Full-page Illustration. 
Boosey & Co. Holles-street. 


Just published, in 4to. price 5s. cloth, 


ORRIS’S STUDENT’S CHART of AN- 
CrnR? prerory. a rising Annals of Greece and 
——_ the First Oly the Accession of Augustus ; 

















London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, at the British Museum and all Libraries, 
hoger sorte MEDITATIONS on the Romish 
and English yt | 1,800 Questions humbl 8 


tforward Answi respective e Cle y 
BRINK ihe PHILLIPPO, Author of * The Game jaws Consi- 


oughts on Fox-Hunting,’ and an ‘ Essay on Reforms.’ 


London: T. Platt, Arlington-street, Clerkenwell. 
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NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XIV. for SEPTEMBER, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. Price ONE SHILLING. 
Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, at all Libraries. 
The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER. By Major 


BYNG HALL. In 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. (Ready this day. 
A WINTER TOUR in.SPAIN. By the Author of ‘ Altogether 
Wrong,’ ‘ Dacia Singleton,’ &c. In1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 16s. 
A NEW WORK BY “THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 
The 


GREAT UNWASHED. In 1 vol. uniform with ‘Some 


Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.’ [Nearly ready. 
Ready this day at every Library in the Kingdom, 


The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. Henty, Special Corre- 


spondent of the Standard. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


CON AMORE; or, Chapters of Criticism. 


‘The Waterdale Neighbours.’ In 1 vol. 


The GREAT COUNTRY: 


ROSE, M.A. (Arthur Sketchley). 


By the Author of 


Impressions of America. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 


By George 
(In September. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 


Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of ‘Clarissa.’ 


CLARISSA: a Novel. By Samuel Richardson. 


In 3 vols. at all Libraries. 
Edited by E. S. DALLAS, Author 01 ‘ The Way Science.’ 


‘*The romance glows and is radiant with the very purest i impressions. The most censorious critic in such matters 
will allow that not a shadow of vicious influence can be found in ‘ Clarissa.’”—Saturday Review. 

“One of the most beautiful, natural, pathetic, and thrilling works of fiction that any country or any language 
has produced.. .... Nothing in literature can be more pathetic than the closing passages of her young life. . Upon 
her brow shame is ashamed to sit. She dies a Christian Lucretia, rejoicing to go to her Father’s house, with words 
of forgiveness, hope, and faith on her lips From first to last it is sad, stern, harrowing. There are readers 
who will probably shrink from it, alarmed by the mere nature of the subject. If they do so from what are called 
motives of delicacy, they are mistaken. There is not a line in ‘Clarissa’ at which any educated man or woman ought 
to feel shocked.....-If the age has grown too picked to read Clarissa’s sad and beautiful story, we are sorry for the 
age.”—Morning Star. 


New Story by the Author of ‘The Woman in White,’ &c. 


The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. In 3 vols. 
The RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of 


‘East Lynne,’ &c. 3 vols. 


DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young Lady. By Percy 


FITZGERALD, Author of ‘ Never Forgotten,’ &c. 3 vols. 
By Mrs. Macquoid, 


WILD AS A HAWK: a New Novel. 
Author of ‘Charlotte Burney,’ &c. 38 vols. 
By the Author of ‘Recommended 
to Mercy.’ 3 vols. 


The TWO RUBIES: a Novel. 
The SEABOARD PARISH. By George MacDonald, LL.D., 


Author of ‘ Robert Falconer,’ &c, 3 vols. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By Edward 


GARRETT. 3 vols. 


**The author is worthy of a criticism which few critics have the good luck to be able to pronounce more than once 
or twice in a lifetime.” —Athenceum. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a Novel. 


B 
Mrs. EDWARD PULLEYNE. [n3 vols. y | NOT 


The DOWER HOUSE. A Novel, by | Novel. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, in 1 vol. price 6. 


WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: a 


By the Author of ‘ Cometh up as a Flower.” 


ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 3 vols. 
The LOST LINK: a Novel. By Tom | OUT of the MESHES: a Novel. 3 vols. 
HOOD, Author of ‘A Golden Sant” In 3 vols. | (Just ready. 
JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. PY Russell STRANGE WORK: aNovel. By Thomas 
GREY, Author of ‘ Never—for Ever.’ CHER. In8 vols. (Just ready. 


TINSLEYS CHEAP NOVELS, 
To be had of all Booksellers and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom, price 2s. each. 
The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By | BARREN HONOUR. By the Author of 


JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, Author of ‘ Paul Massie,’ &. ‘Guy Livingstone,’ ‘ Brakespeare,’ &c. 

The PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By| SWORD and GOWN. By the same 
CHARLES TH. ROSS. uae ee 

MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. By the| The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS 


Author of ‘Archie Lovell,’ ‘ Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,’ &c. (1967). With all the Original Illustrations. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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DR. OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 


Etymological, 
Pronouncing, and Explanatory, 


——_—_e_— 


DR. OGILVIE’S 





SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 
Cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 


‘The etymological part of the work is well done, ing. 
cating a familiarity with the languages from which ow 
vocabulary is derived, and at the same time a sound dis. 
cretion in tracing the origin of words. The Pronunciatig, 


-| is clearly and correctly indicated, and the explanation, 


though necessarily brief, are clear and precise.” 
Athenceun, 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
STUDENT’S DICTIONARY, 
WITH ABOUT 300 WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 


Cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. ; 
Half-bound in morocco, 13s. 


“This is the best etymological dictionary we have yy 
seen al all within moderate compass. We have examine 
a good many etymologies, taken at hazard, and belie 
them all to be such as the best philologists, both of Ger 
many and England, have deliberately accepted.” 


Spectator. 


Buiackiz & Son, 44, Paternoster-row, 





GEOLOGY OF THE LAKE-DISTRICT. 


Just published, demy 8vo. price 3s. 6d., illustrated with Woodeuts 
and Sections of the District, 


N ESSAY on the GEOLOGY of CUMBER. 
LAND and Ta UOMELARD. By HENRY ALLEYNE 
NICHOLSON, D.Sc. M.B. F.G.8. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 
Alexander Ireland & Co. Pall Mall. 


LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1823. 
Invested ante nual Taco of Five and a Quarter Millions. 
Income—Half a Million. 

Cla in aid—Seven and a Half Millions. 
Four-Fifths of the Profits allotted to the Assured Quinquennially. 
Bonuees hitherto added to Polivies—Upwards of Four Millions. 

For Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, &c., apply to the 
Actuary at the Office, Fleet-street, London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


| PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE 
Established in 1797. 
No. 70, LOMBARD-STREET, CITY, and No, 57, CHARING 
CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 
Directors. 
| Riskeen D. Hodgson, Esq. MP. 


Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Sir John Lubbock, Ba 


Manchester: 








Henry Robert Brand. oe, 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. 
John Coope erage Esq. 
Foto! Farquhar, Esq John Stewart Oxley, Esa. 
Chas. manna | Goodhart a, oo Shaw 
James A. Gordon, M.D. E.R. M. Wyvill, jun, * en. MP. 
This Company offers ain security, moderate Rates of 
Premium with participation in four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the 
Profits, low Rates without participation in Profits 
oans, in connexion with Life ao on approved 
security, in sums of not less than 5001. 


Annual Premium required for the Assurance of 1001. for the 
whole term of life :— 




















Without | With Without With 
Age. | Profi Profits. }48¢ | Profits. | Profits. 
1 | gino | £115 0 | 40 | g21810 | £365 
20 1 13 10 119 3 ae ie 410 7 
30 240 2104 {6 | 610 674 














~ ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


SS ge oe FIRE and LIFE INSUB- 
ANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
aa, Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busi 
D. 1696. Extended to Life, 18: 
nthe | Wiole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
TURNS for 1868. 
Fire Department—66 per cent. ¢. = Premiums paid on First 


Life Department—5 5 cent. of --<t $p Premiums on all Policies of 
Accumulated Ca) pital (aott (25th Dec., 1867)—1,191 


The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents pol of good 
position and character. 
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arx AIX POUNDS PER WEEK): 
S While laid up by Inju 
£1,000 a Ce of DE ATE. cau: "saused by 
ENT OF aNY KIND, 


May be secured by = Annual poe of from £3 to £6 58. 


RAILWAY PASSENGE RS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
for particulars apply to the ae at the Railway Stations, to 


Local Agents, or at the Office: 
the $4, CORN HILL, and 10, ‘REGENTSTREET. 


J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarpD-stTREET 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements 
GEORGE W. LOVELL, Secretary. 














TMPERIAL LIFE SURANCE 
OMPANY. 

Tustitated 1820. 

The security of a Subscribed Capital of 750,0001. and an Assurance 
Fund amounting to more than seven years’ purchase of the 
total Annual Income. 

Eighty > of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
Fifth 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 


Policies 6 granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 


The mask Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and 
Travel, Revival of Lapsed Policies and Surrender Values. 

Whole W orld Licences free of charge, when the circumstances are 
favourable. 

Endowments for Children. 

‘Annuities—Imme tiate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknow ledged without a Fee. 

The revised P rospectus, with full particulars and tables, to be 

obtained at the Company’s Offices in London, 1, Old Broad- ‘street, 

EB.C., ann 16, Pall Mall, 8.W., and of the Agents throughout the 

Kingdom ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 








UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, 
AND 
CHARING CROSS. 


The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for their 
Families by means of Life Assurance, is directed to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 
established credit. 

Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established Society 
to persons effecting Assurances now are— 

low rates of premium, especially for young lives, payable an- 
ually, half-yearly, or quarter! ly. 

Participation in kighty per cent. hed the pronts, accurdlly Ww the 
q@nditions in the Society's pros 

Bonus every five years, apportioned to Policies on which three 
or more annual premiums have been paid at the period of divi- 
sion, and receivable in cash, or applied in augmentation of the 
gum assured or reduction of the premiums, at the option of the 
policy- holder. 

The present is a favourable period for norrea new assurances, 
on reference to the next quinquennial divisio: 

JAMES HARRIS, aan 


TAASY ‘CHAIRS, COUCHES, ‘and | SOFAS, 
THE BEST MA 
300 different shapes constantly on view a selection and imme- 
diate delivery. asy Chairs made to any shape on approv: 
FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
31 and 32, BERN ERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET. 
An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 
nA GC 2. A $s oO A Pp, 
FIELD’S “ UNITED SERVICE” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 
éd.each. Lasting fragrance eas : order of your Chemist, 
Grocer, or Oilman, and see mee 7-0 . & J. FIELD is on each 
able 
Wholesale—36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, §. 


FIELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” SOAP, 


8d. and 1s. per Tablet, most delicately perfumed. This beautiful 
article combines the detergent Cn] of Soap with the sooth- 
ing and emollient action of 8 aceti ; itis especially recom- 
mended for Children and Invalids. 
See Name on each Tablet and Label. 


Wholesale—36, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


pA RQUET SOLID SLES, 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
For FLOORS and BORDERING ¢ to Ooms, be. 
Being manufactured by steam 
cost than Turkey carpets, having the Avaatigs over the tations 
made parquets of standing perfectly and being cheaper. 
Architects’ desi adopted without extra cost. 
Illustrated Catalogues on application to 
26 and 27, BERNERS- STREE » LONDON. 











QcH W EP! PE’S MIN ERAL WATERS.— —By 
Special Appointment to Her Majesty and H.R H. the Prince 
of Wales. Every bottle is protected by a label having name and 
— mark — opr London, Liverpool, Derby, Bristol, 
sguw, Malvern. 


Fey’ 8 CHOCOLATE.—Silver Medal, Paris, 
1867. 





RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. — Six 
Medals: London, New York, Paris, and Dublin. 
Fry’s Chocolate for Eating and for the Table. 


RY’S CLASS and COCOA. — Six 
Medals. 


OR ioe 


Fry’s 
Fry" . Iceland Moss Cocoa. 
Fry’s Chocolate Creams are a delicious Sweetmeat. 


thic Cocoa. 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
d aperient for Delicate os i 
ted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANT 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 














Hi. J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
Lewpos {™% 1800 118, 120, , Regent-street ; and. 


MancuesteR—10, Mosley-stree' 

LiverrPoot—50, Bold-street. 
_For TOURISTS, and for August and September Shooting 
NICOLL’S JACKETs, with er pee in —— mixed 
colours of Waterproof Cheviot Wool Cloth, cool and strong as 
linen, resisting the thorn and damp. and more adapted to this 
variable climate than _— other fabric, the cost of each, with Silk 
Sleeve Linings, being 31s. 6d. Light Cheviot Suits, from 2l. 28. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 
PURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, 


Wine wo 6, Pas mg ey \Portman-square, Lon- 
don, W., beg to he ig pure unloaded 
Wines of their von oder taesraie Prices per dozen :— 


LIGHT BORDEAUX —_ in ae - 
An excellent a Wine sert Wine, with Mecca, 
In Cases of Three Dozens. Bottles. and Cases included. 


A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 


CL rere 18s. to 108s. ,SHERRIES.. .. 248. to 84s. 
good Vin “Ordinaire, A sound Dinner Wine, up 
, to choice Old Vin- to Fine Old Amontillado 
tage Wines of First and East India. 
Growths. PORTS. Ss. to 1208. 








CHAMPAGNES .. 36¢. tosis, | ight, Old and crusted 
A Light, Dry, Sparkling | Wines, up to very Old 
Wine, up tochoice Wines uae d Vintage 
of First ds. Wines 

HOOKS to ous. | SAUTERNES .... 248. to 1208. 
A Light Rhine Wine aaa A Light White Bordeaux, 


to choice Growths. 7 Wines, choice Liqueur 


COGNAC BRANDIES. 
Fine pure Pale Cognac, 54s., to very Old Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received at the 


Cellars and Offices, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, 
London, 3 





ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe that each Bottle bears the well-known label, signed 
** Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by rpetual in- 
junction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 
can o ay e. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman- 
amen London, as Sole Proprietors of the receipt of Harvey’s 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their 
labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Drugeists and U1 and Vulmeu. 


,LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, 8 SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Panis 
and Manufacturers of the PI JKLES, SAUCES and CONDI- 
MENTS s0 long and favourably distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution se — against the inferior preparations 
which are put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the eS Consumers having difficulty 
in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign 
Warehouse, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, 
W. Priced Lists post free on application. | 


EAS.—Good Strong Congou, Qs. 6d. per lb., 

— Household use ; Fine Congou, 38.; and Choice Souchong, 

r Family and ‘the Drawing- -room. Packed in tins of 

bib Talb., and 201b., and chests of 50 1b. and 901b. Samples by 
post on n application, 

E. BY & SON, Tea Merchants, 6, Edwards-street, 


Portman-square, London, Ww. 
GS swi as MACHINES. 


W. F. THOMAS & CO. 
These Machines were the First made and Patented i in Fens, 
and ever since 1846 have d their pre. They 
adapted for weet and for Demanie purposes, and range 
in prices from 51. 5s. upwards. For Family use they are unri' nd re 
All Lock Stitch. Work alike on both sides. Catalogues and 
res of Work sent free by post. 
HEAPSIDE, E. 9. , and REGENT-CIRCUS, OXFORD- 
STREET. LONDON, W 


pruRaritu RE, CARPETS, BEDDING 
(Carri rriage free). 

See our new Tilustrated Furniture Catalogue, nearly 500 De- 
signs, with Prices 30 per cent. less than any other House. The 
most complete and unique guide ever published. Gratisfrom 

LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO. 73 and 75, BROMPTON-ROAD, 
Knightsbridge. . 




















NTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S 
SPRING MATTRESS, TUGKER’S PATENT, or “ SOM- 
MIER TUCKER,” are remepeeteney cautioned against various 
imitations and infringements, preserving somewhat the appear- 
ance of the Original, bat wanting call its essential advantages. 

Rock gueaine Mattress bears the Label “ Tucker's Parent,” 
and a Num 

The “Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent,” ne ™ 
only Prize Mepav, or Honourable Mention given to Beddi 
=! a at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1362, ca 

ay be obtained (osies 4 oa ae) of most respectable Bedding 

Walateonmnen and and Wholesale of the Manu- 
facturers, WILLIAM ORMEE S'S & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate 
Railway us, London, B.C. 


ALVANISM v. RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS 
PAINS, Gout, a Disorders, Geueral and. Pome 
Debility, Ner Liver C I 
a ge Neuralgia, Paralysis Epile pay Siuaeien Circulation, 
ant 0’ Power’ and Vita! + PULVER IM- 
PROVED Fane 4 VOLTA-ELECTRIC FLEXIBLE 1 BELTS, 
nds, and Chain Batteries, being the only genuine meres 
able Woite Electric appliances, are easily distinguished 
pseudo-electric sham curative contrivances advertised by —~ 4 
extortioners merely as a catch for their quackish purposes, by the 
Patient availing himself of a TEST sent 3s IS ON LOAN 
- a week on a Belts, 308. to 40s. ain Bands, 58. to 
., accordin ectric power, the a usly roeptible 
Sftects of whic! aa be experimented daily at the esta —— 
ge age Voltaic Bands for restoring impaired Vital aan 
8. to 408. New Improved Patent Pocket Bette a. from 
ex: in power, efficacy, and gar y those advert: 
elsewhere at tn —— Eontdon, L. PULVE Pert 
aten nt-street, 
nd. test For Medical Re- 


documents and testimonials can be 
ports and Pri Testimonials a ouenasanativdy tor 
sent post free. 

















PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane), 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48., 58., and 68, per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d., & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 18. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 68. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100—(Super thick). 
The N Wove “* r. 
“ant paki FBC Paar See Seto 
COLOURED § 
Poltahod Stesl Once: ee ee ay ote pe = 
letters, from 58. ; three letters, from7s. Address Dies from 38. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terma 
Pri ¢ > 
r ce-List of Oe ree Tnestands, | ee Cabinets, 
_ (EsTaBuisHep 1841.) 


By Royal Command. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
_j OSEPH GILLOTT iat Pate, a direets the 


oa teen =o + nl ———- lic, na oe all who use 
which, for Quality of 3 itateria, , Easy Action, and Brest Dura- 
by = will — universal pref ere 

y can be obtained, Retail, of « every Dealer in the World ; 
Wholesale. atthe Works, Graham-street, irmingham; 91, J ohn- 
street, New York; and at 37, Gracechureh-street, London. 


| yea pF DRYING PAPER, manu- 

drying FLOWERING PLANTS, 

FERNS and SEALWE Ds "without changing or Gecharging the 

colour. Itis used and recommended by all our leading Botanists. 
Price 10d., 16d. and 20d. pe Quire, a Prae a te to ‘size. 

“Epwa np Newman, 9, 














RIGHT & MANS ‘SFI E LD, 
DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS and CABINET 
MAKERS. 


Only Gold Medal 1867; First Prize Medal 1862. 
Special Designs prepared on request. 
3, Great Portland-street, Oxford-street, W. 


pig pod PATENT SAFES, steel- 
ONAL VUIto, to wacigt Is, and fi 
Lists of Prices, with 1 130 Illustrations, oF 2 SS 
of Chubb’s Safes, Stron; and Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul's © ’s Churchyard, London. 


NV ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CU.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH 'H BRUSHES,and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
| mney —~ roved Flesh and Cloth ——— genuine Smyrna 
every peers. a of Brush, Comb and i on 
og ee Cons Brushes between the divisions of the Teet 
the bristles do not come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated ‘Alkaline 
‘ooth Powder, 28. per ee RL 131n, OXFORD-STREET. 











MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S 


AIR RESTORER orn DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its youthful colour 


and beauty. 
= will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
T will promote luxuriant 
Ne Hair is come ea checked. 
HIN Hair thickened. 
BALDN ESS prevented. 
IT removes dan 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large Bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Depdt, 266, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


- l HAVE NO APPETITE.” —Then use 
“ WATERS’ QUININE WINE,” 
ld. rman id by Grocers, Oilmen, 
Guateutioncrs, he. at a0e. & 4 aon ‘ATERS & W ILLIAMS, 
the Original Makers, 2, 2, Martin's-lane, poi dy London. 


LL THE YEAR a good state of Health may 
secured by qhosimple process of taking PARR’S LIFE 

Pius. which may be used with confidence by persons suffering 
m headache, in ion, bilious ailments, scorbutic com- 
pines stein of rife doti gy Hataleuy, csi 
lessness and reams, stu, ic ing, fla a 
\ Eatee P. d., contains 36 ia, showing it 








ness, A box, 
to be a most 


C URES of ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS, &e. by 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
m Mr. Rennes npt, Chemist, abe, Leeds aed bn 


Fro. 
“ Many and su testimoni 
oct Many ana po Rete and Consumption, and long-standin 


coughs.” They have a pleasant 
Price 1s. 14d. and 28. 9d. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 


INDIGESTION. 


Noztor. S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d. and ls. 


AINLESS DENTISTRY (Pussnted Ss ystems). 
Messrs. LEWIN 


entirely by 
MOSELY A & SONS, the original and only practitioners of Po true 
system Paink Den eras savant ern ne 
us summarily ve kind 
sion, and the Press :—"* Perfect immunity from pain ; every 
- operation avoided; unparalleled comfort, utility, eco peneney> 
urability lity ; a wonderfully See’ appearance : fees consi ~? 
fess than usu: charged for ordinary descriptions of pes 
teeth.” M iD Mosely & Sons (the oldest established 
lish Dentists), 30, Berners-rtreet. Mo one K Ae ceraph 
(opposite Charing Cross Hallway eta pp Guiness. Consultation 























THE CHILD’S BIBLE. 


NOTICE.—The First Monthly Part of THE CHILD'S BIBLE, price 6d., will be published op 


SEPTEMBER 25. 

It is gratifying to us to be able to say that since our announcements of THE CHILD'S BIBLE have appeared, Clergymen of alj 
denominations, Superintendents of Sunday Schools, and others who are engaged in the Education of Children, have congra. 
tulated us upon our having undertaken a work which they assure us is much needed. The following is an Extract from th 
Prospectus; and we shall have much pleasure in forwarding, post free, any number of copies of the complete Prospectus 
that we may be requested to supply. 











Extract from Prospectus. 


“¢ It is proposed to place in the child's hands a continued narrative in the words of the Bible itself, in consecutive order, omitting only such portions of the Bible Text asa judi. 
cious parent might hesitate to select as suitable for a child, and in such cases inserting a few connecting words to preserve the continuity of the story. These occasional insertion, 
will be so printed as to be distinguished from the sacred text itself. By this means THE CHILD’S BIBLE will present the Bible narrative in its integrity—with all its wonderful 
history, its beautiful poetry, its Divine lessons of trath—in its own living words, that these words may lay hold of the youngest memory, and fix themselves in the youngest hearts,” 

BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C., Sept. 1868. 
CasseLL, Perrer & Gap, 








CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN’S 
ILLUSTRATED BIBLES, &c. 


NOW COMPLETE IN HANDSOME VOLUMES :— 








CASSELL’S FAMILY BIBLE. 900 Illustrations. ‘ ; ‘ , oe) oe 
CASSELL’S FAMILY BIBLE. ditto Superior Edition, on fine Toned Paper i ee @ 
CASSELL’S FAMILY BIBLE. ditto _ Large Paper Edition , ' 3 © 6 
THE HOLY BIBLE. With GUSTAVE DORLES Tilustrations . ; . co CAs 
MATTHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY. With Coloured Maps and Illustrations  e aes 
CASSELL’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. With numerous Illustrations ‘ ‘ ee 
CASSELL’S FAMILY PRAYERS /for every Day in the Year ; : , ie 
Handsome cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. CASSELL’S CASSELL’S PENNY READINGS. Now 


DEAN RAMSAY’S NEW WORK. | noe , isi 
PULPIT TABLE-TALE. containing) ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK a he ta ORR ERENT 


‘Anecdotes on Proachers and Preaching. Forming Vol. I. of portions of the Standard Literature of Our Country, and im. 





“The Belle Sauvage Library. For 1869 . 

“ Dean Ramsay’s table-talk on the pulpit is worth hearing, the ; parting such a general knowledge of English Authors as could 
maoy, becomes - gives it us in literary and not sermonical Eng- PRICE SIXPENCE, only otherwise be secured by a very extensive and prolonged 
ans pooment in’ . wages Bog paged al ot a cay | Will be the most elaborately Illustrated Almanack ever issued course of study. Embellished with about 350 Illustrations 

London Review from the Press. Price 78. 6d. each. 





Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER § GALPIN will shortly publish 


NuMBER 1, price ONE Penny, and Part I. price Srxpence, of 


THE WORLD OF WONDERS. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIAL PUBLICATION, 
TO BE ISSUED IN 


PENNY WEEKLY NUMBERS, and SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 
Prospectuses post free on application. 








CASSELL’S TECHNICAL SERIES. GALBRAITH and HAUGHTON’S SCIENTIFIC MANUALS, 
Now ready, price 2s. Now publishing by CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN:— 
Votume I. LINEAR DRAWING. — a A : 
With about 150 Illustrations and Six whole-page Diagrams of Working Drawings. a ene of ARITHMETIC. Containing nearly 2,000 Examples. Sewed, 3s.; cloth, 
By ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, MANUAL of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Sewed, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 








Pn thant Pt ; MANUAL of EUCLID. Elements I., II., III. Sewed, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ing A ] 7 , > ; , 
Lecturer on and Drawing in the City of London Middle-Class Schools. MANUAL of EUCLID. Books IV., V., VI. Sewed, 2s.; cloth, 23. 6d. 
Ee an a - a An aaa oy cloth, 3s. 6d. 
iad 7, NUAL o CHANICS. wed, 3s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Now ready, No. I. of each Set. MANUAL pr OPTICS, sewed, 2s; doth, a od. gle 
’ ’ M NUAL of OSTATICS. wed, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
CASSELL’S POPULAR DRAWING COPIES, in Four | wANwAL of TIDES and TIDAL CURRENTS. New Edition, cloth, 3s. 
Sets of Books, adapted for the use of Elementary, Middle and Upper Class Schools ; for Schools | MANUAL of ASTRONOMY. Sewed, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


of Art, and for Private Tuition and Study; and designed to prepare Students for the Art- I x : 
Examinations in connexion with the Deparunent of Science and Art ab South Kensington and MANUAL of the STEAM-ENGINE. | Sewed, 3s.; cloth, 38. 6d. 








the Society of Arts. MANUAL of ALGEBRA. Third Edition. Part I, sewed, 23.; cloth, 2s, 6d. Com: 
1. FLORAL and VEGETABLE FORMS. 3. LANDSCAPE DRAWING. . z Just ready, 
2. MODEL DRAWING. 4. FIGURE DRAWING. MANUAL of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Each Set will consist of Twetve Parts, price Sixpence each. Shortly, 


MANUAL of NATURAL HISTORY. 


c *,* The high character of this Series is well known as furnishing Text-Books for the Dublin 
N.B.—Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Materials, Colour-Boxes, &c., supplied to the Trade | University and numerous first-class Schools. Specimens of Galbraith and Haughton’s Manuals can 
ps Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, at prices enabling all persons to avail themselves | be seen at any first-class Bookseller’s; and Catal showing speci pages of the Works, will 
ofthem. Lists supplied on application. be supplied by the Publishers o licati 


*,* Full Prospectuses forwarded post free on application. 














NOW READY, 

A NEW EDITION of Cassell, Petter § Galpin’s DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, containing a complete List of all their 
Illustrated and other Publications, including their EDUCATIONAL WORKS. Copies will be forwarded by the Pub- 
lishers POST FREE on application. 

N.B.—The EDUCATIONAL WORKS now published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin are very numerous and comprehensive, embracing Works in all 


Departments of Education, and affording materials from which selections may be made suitable for youth of all ages, from the young Child up to the most advanced 


Student. 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C., and 596, Broadway, New York. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by Ji ames Hotes, at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the county of Middlesex; and published by Jonn Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, 
P at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for ScorLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh:—for IneLanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 5, 1868. 
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